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NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarTERLy REvIEW or PHILOSOPHY 


Vouumn XXI APRIL, 1947 Noumser 2 


AQUINAS AND SOME AMERICAN FREEDOMS 


The Catholic hierarchy of the United States of America, at 
its meeting in November, 1946, at the Catholic University of 
America, deliberated about many problems of the Church and 


- of the nation. From this meeting came a memorable statement 


about the thought and the action of our Church in regard to our 
ecclesiastical and civil problems. In this statement is framed a 
declaration of approval of our democratic form of government 
and of the freedom on which our American way of living is 
based. The statement of the members of the hierarchy in regard 
to our American way of living stated that our freedoms were 
authorized not only by our political charters of liberty but also 
by our tenets of Catholic belief. | 

It is imperative that this form of American patriotism be 
presented to all Americans at this time. It is a form of patriot- 
ism to show that our respect for and support of our government 
is based on the reasoning of those who know God and the Church 
best. We therefore, base this detailed confirmation of the hier- 
archical declaration on the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
It is impossible to deal with all of the freedoms of our American 
way of living, nor is it possible to deal with any one of them 
in complete reference to Thomistic teaching. One can hope to 
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set a pattern for a more complete development. The knowledge 
that such development is needed will stimulate further research. 
This conviction is furthered by the knowledge that an ever 
increasing number of scholars realize that our philosophical 
content must be put to work on the firing line of Catholic and 
American life. | 


ATRIOTISM has been presented as a love of country 
which implies a just obligation to pay the debt one owes 
‘the nation. The basis of this debt is the benefit accruing to 
the individual from residence in the country. This benefit, like 
the virtue of patriotism, is complex and includes all the advan- 
tages contributed by the nation to the existence, the development, 
and the training of the citizen. Patently these advantages here 
in the United States of America are manifold and can be 
divided into two general classes, material and spiritual. This 
division is not of classes mutually unrelated because spiritual 
advantages usually are symbolized in material and tangible 
institutions. Of these advantages that are palpably material, 
like means of transportation and communication, this article 
speaks only incidentally. Here are presented a few of the 
spiritual advantages given by the United States to its citizens” 
and for which patriotism, justice, gratitude, love and a galaxy 
of other virtues bespeak payment. Here are presented some of 
the freedoms, and special advantages conferred on our citizens 
by our Republic. | 

‘These American freedoms, political and otherwise, are really 
advantages since the American way of living is really, with the 
help of these liberties, a truly human way of living. It recog- 
nizes human liberty and intelligence which are the distinctive 
abilities of the human individual.’ It is advisable to pass in 


18umma Theologica II-II, q. 101, art. 1. 
an, 16, art. 1. 
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~ review some of these distinctively human and American liber- 

ties for several reasons, not the least important of which is the 
fact that daily familiarity with them has led many of our 
- citizens to minimize their importance. They forget in taking 
these liberties as a matter of course that these freedoms are 
symbols of the dignity and the rights of human nature and that 
they give our citizens unusual opportunity for self development 
and for the fulfillment of those human duties dictated by human 
nature and necessary for individual and social happiness. It is 
advisable also to deal with these human and American liberties 
because they are inextricably involved with elementary princi- 
ples of Thomistic social philosophy to say nothing of their 
connection with essential features of the Catholic religion. To 
keep this presentation within manageable limits it will be suff- 
cient to discuss the general aspects of liberty, the relation of 
freedoms to rights and duties and the importance, philo- 
_sophically and otherwise, of the most important and most 
threatened of our American liberties. — 

The tap-root of the liberties dealt with here is the rational 
nature of man. Liberty implies not a power to choose between 
good and evil as many suppose.* It postulates a certain capacity 
or dominion and also the power to act in opposite ways.* This, 
which may be called the psychological freedom of the individual 
~ and which is the foundation of human liberties, can be looked 
on from three points of view, freedom of action, freedom of the - 
determination of the act, and freedom of order in view of the 
objective.” The appellation psychological liberty is given to this 
freedom to distinguish it from freedom from misery and sin 
and from justice.® It deserves the term because it is rooted in 
the will as in a subject and begins in the reason as in a cause.’ 
These faculties, in their turn, are radicated in the soul itself, 


$8. T. Ia, q. 62, art. 8, ad. 3. 
I, q. S83, art. De Malo, q. 6, art. 23. 
5 De Verit., q. 22, art. 6. *S. T. I-I1, q. 17, art. 1, ad. 2. 
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the distinctively human part of man.° This makes clearer the 
assertion that American liberties are distinctively human, that 
a government which recognizes them is worthy of respect and 
that totalitarianism which suppresses them is brutalizing its 
citizens.” Free will or choice is distinctive with human beings; *° 
it is not a prerogative of animals** and even though one may 
be determined to definite means in the prosecution of a freely 
elected objective, freedom still obtains.** One must emphasize, 
in view of contemporary materialistic political government, 
the rational and spiritual factors in free choice. Virtually two 
faculties of the soul are involved.** The intellect is the founda- 
tion of free will and free choice and makes them really the 
same.** The spiritual nature of freedom was so evident to 
Aquinas that he called it, in its relation to “imperium” the — 
“tota anima” or whole soul.*° This justifies again the indict- 
ment that governments which fail to respect the freedom of their 
citizens do not recognize them as human. Freedom and free 
will are inevitably associated with intellect ?* which raises ani- 
mality to the level of humanity.** A criminal or sinner forfeits 
freedom from misery but retains his natural psychological free- 
dom.** He like all others retains the foundations of freedom 
as long as he retains the use of reason which is the cornerstone 
of freedom.” If there is any equality among human beings it 
must be found somewhere in this psychological liberty, which 
though it is not invariable* is more likely to be the basis of 
equality than in other natural perfections.** The point to be 


a. ia, q. 77. 

Ibid. | 

10 De Verit., q. 22, art. 6; De Malo, q. 6, art. 5. 

118. T. I-II, q. 13, art. 4. 

ee. 2. I, g. 83, art. I, ad 4. 

188, T. II, d. 21, q. 1, art. 2; De Verit., q. 24, art. 5. 

1448. T. I, q. 83, art. 3; De Verit., q. 24, art. 6. 

pee. 7. Il, d. 24, q. 12, ad 1. 

26 De Verit., q. 23, art. 1. . 19 De Verit., q. 24, art. 12. 
2. 83, art. 1. 2° De Malo, q. 16, art. 5. 
18 De Verit., q. 24, art.8,ad 5. | In II Sent., d. 44, q. 3, ad 1. 
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reiterated is that anterior to the creation of political forms man 
existed with natural equipment for a hierarchy of liberties 
given to him by the Author of nature and to be respected by 
government. 

The liberties of this nation — be associated with natural 
rights and the duties they imply. 

A right is the object of justice,’ and like liberty human 
rights are commensurate with the rational and spiritual nature 
‘of man. A natural right of man is a “conceptio,” naturally 
resident in man, by which man is directed to act correctly in 
his own proper actions.** A natural right is contained primarily 
in the eternal law but secondarily in the natural judicatory of 
human reason.** The direct significance of this is that man has 
the natural right, anterior to states and from God and his nature, 
to the development of his own rational personality. These 
natural rights must have a degree of permanence about them 
despite variations demanded by obstacles put in their path at 
certain times and in certain places.”*> The invariable factor in 
these rights is that which is immediate to human nature, e. g. 
principles.*° * Positive right is nothing more than the determi- 
nation of inborn natural right?’ and positive right is variable, 
because of changing conditions of time and environment.” 
Positive right can be considered either as “right of peoples” 
(jus gentium) or as civil right. The former is derived from 
the natural law as a conclusion and the latter by way of determi- 
nation.” One must keep in mind, when discussing our American 
- freedoms and their chance of continued existence the intimate 
relationship of both liberty and rights with the rational nature 


T. I-IT, q. 91, art. 2; 
8. 7. q. Ti, att. 

25 De Malo, q. 2, art. 4, ad 13. 

26 §. T. I-II, q. 94, art. 5. 
 *Quol. 2, q. 8; I-II, q. 95, art. 2. 

28 §, 7. I-II, q. 91, art. 5, ad 1. 

2° In Eth. 5, lec. 12; ‘TH, q. 95, art. 4. 
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of citizens. Further understanding of this relationship is ob- 
tained from a few of the many observations made by St. Thomas 
about the natural law. | 
| Law 

The natural law is a participation of the eternal law and the 
impression of divine light on a rational creature, by which he 
is inclined to proper acts for the realization of his proper end.*° 
To the natural are related all the inclinations of the parts of 
human nature in so much as they are regulated by reason.” 
The precepts of the natural law find their acme in human 
nature.** This reveals an interesting trinity of consequences of 
the rationality of the citizen, — liberty, natural rights and 
natural law —all inseparable from intelligence, all prior to 
the authority of government and all from the Author of nature. 
The precepts of the natural law have respect to all objects which 
practical reason naturally apprehends as human values, to which 
man has a natural inclination.** This same natural law pro- 
scribes the crimes and vices opposed to any and all virtues 
and it is spoken of in animals only in a figurative sense.** This 
is also important from the viewpoint of*the recognition of 
human liberties in a democracy and the suppression of them in 
a totalitarian dictatorship. That which entirely wipes out the 
principal end of human living, as totalitarian ideologies usually 
do, is against the first precepts of the natural law. If an agent 
wipes out a secondary objective of life or impedes the prosecu- 
tion of the primary purpose it is against the secondary precepts 
of the same law.** Neither divine nor human law may alter the 
primary principles of the natural law.*’ In fact one can conceive 


"78. T. I-II, q. 91 art. 2. | 
82 §. T. I-II, q. 94, art. 2, ad 2; II-II, q. 108, art. 2. 
7. I-II, q. 94, art. 2. 
"78. 7. I-Il, q. 94, art. 4, ad 3. 
84 In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1, ad 4; I-II, q. 94, art. 3. 
I-II. q. 91, art. 2, ad 3. 
8° In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1, art. 1. 87 §, T. I-II, q. 94, art. 4. 
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that anything which makes it impossible to attain an end which © 
nature demands is against the natural law.** The foregoing 


principle is a terrific condemnation of tyrannical states which 


frustrate nature’s demand for the development of personality 
through the enjoyment of liberties and rights which nature 
gives and which tyrannical dictators suppress. The state, with 


man made laws must be careful to respect the natural law 
_ because no human law has the force of laws unless it be derived 


from the natural law.®? 


Any human law must meet four conditions. 1. It must be 
derived from the natural law; 2. It must direct to the common 
weal; 3. It must be enacted and promulgated by public au- 
thority and 4. It must regulate human conduct.*® Fiction or 
falsity is repugnant to law since law is supposed to direct men 
to true happiness ** and true civil law is ordained to the peace 
of society.*? Human law, at best, is restricted in its scope be- 
cause it can not regulate the internal intentions of the citizen 
but only his external conduct.** Neither can the civil law pre- 
scribe all the virtues which citizens must practise for the 
preservation of the commonweal.** It must be supplemented 
by the natural law and the positive divine law and when it 
eradicates these it is in a sad plight. The civil law alone will 
be unable to create and maintain social order and peace even 
when it is ideal. It will approach the ideal when it is honest, 


just, for the common good, possible of fulfillment, conformable 


to usage of the nation, timely, appropriate, necessary, clear and 
in conformity with the natural law.*° 

Human nature, with its liberties and rights is, like all 
other nature, the idea of divine art imbedded in men,* and the 


*8 In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1, art. 3; Opus 73, c. 3. 

3° §. T. I-II, q. 95, art. 2; Con. Gen., 3, c. 123. 

T. I-II, q. 95, art. 4, 

19. T. I-II, q. 99, art. 3. “4 §. 7. I-II, q. 93, art. 3, ad 3. 

42 Quol. 12, q. 25. “8. 7. 1-11, q. 95, art. 3. 

48,8, T. I-II, q. 100, art. 9. “© In Phys. 2, lec. 4; Con. Gen., 3, c. 3. 
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instrument of the Divine Craftsman. The blasphemy of godless 
totalitarianisms is shown not only in its anti-God campaigns 


but also in its anti-human ruthlessness in the suppression of | 


human liberties and rights. In dehumanizing men they declare 
war on the Omniscient Creator and Provider. Ultimately they 
are doomed to failure. It is to the eternal glory of the Republic 
of the United States of America that, while its citizens have 
neglected religion in increasing numbers, the government has 
been erected on a godly recognition of the dignity of human 
nature and of the God-given rights and liberties which are 
imbedded in it. It is about these liberties that it is now 
cpportune to speak in general and in some detail. 

At the risk of being boresome it must be repeated that the 
reason for dealing with liberties is that they are rights recog- 
nized by our nation as coming from God and because in the 
enjoyment of them we owe a debt to the United States that 
must be paid by patriotic love and service. Our debt to the 
country is increased when we know that not only does this 
nation recognize them and permit us to enjoy these freedoms 
but also her heroes and fighting forces struggled amain to en- 
shrine them in our nation and to preserve them in the past just 
as they are prepared to defend these same freedoms today. 
A history of the struggles for the preservation of these rights 
and freedoms would be an epic but it is the intention of this 
article to present them against their philosophical background. 
Our sense of patriotic gratitude for and appreciation of these 
freedoms should be stimulated by the thought of the fact that 
our nation is one of the few nations in the world where the 
high evaluation and wide enjoyment. of these liberties exist. 
The story of the violation of rights, of the assault on the laws 
of God.and nature and of the suppression of liberties in the 
Axis nations and the countries they have subjugated temporarily 
can not be written until these freedoms are restored. Para- 
doxically but truly the defense of them may mean that the 
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enjoyment of some of them will have to be suspended in our 


cwn nation. This has happened in the past but when the storm 
cf war has passed our freedoms were restored. We must see 
that all of them are restored after this emergency so that we 
may be concerned only with the problem of protecting them so 
that they may be handed down to American posterity unwithered 
and vibrant. | 
Kinds of Freedoms 

The freedoms that constitute the American way of democratic 
living may be divided into five groups; 1. those that concern 
self; 2. liberties concerned with the home; 3. those that have 
regard for communication with neighbor; 4. freedoms that 
focus on relations with the state, and 5. those which have refer- 
ence to God. These groups should be inspected in turn. The 
first group centering about self embraces two precious liberties, 
the freedom of conscience and the freedom of recreation. The 
second group dealing with the home includes the freedom of 
the home from unwarranted search, the freedom of education 
and the freedom of labor. The. third group concerned with 
social traffic with our fellowmen includes freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of other communications and 


freedom of assembly. The fourth group affecting directly our 


relations with government embrace freedom of election and . 
freedom of trial by jury. The last group, concerned with our 
communication, has one liberty, the freedom of worship. Each 
of these twelve liberties must be approached separately. 
Freedom of conscience has come into prominence in the 
arena of public discussion since the Atlantic Agreement between 


President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. In their list of 


freedoms a post war world must seek to guarantee the freedom 
of conscience was omitted possibly as a gesture to godless and 
totalitarian Russia. In the discussion that followed many of 
the disputants identified freedom of conscience with freedom 
of religion. The American tradition seems to distinguish be- 
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tween the two and seems to make liberty of conscience generic 
and much more extensive than specific freedom of religion 
without entirely divorcing the two. Freedom of conscience in 
the American political ideology would seem to mean the lati- 
tude enjoyed by the individual citizen to formulate his own 
opinions and judgments about the rightness or wrongness of all 
the procedures, actual and potential, of daily life in all its 
phases. From a political point of view and externally liberty 


- of conscience would be restricted only by the interests of the 


commonweal and by law. This is paradoxical because freedom 
of conscience is internal and its external political consequences 
involve other freedoms or other legal restrictions. Freedom of 
conscience is more akin to freedom of thought than to freedom 
of religion, and it is recognized as such in the American tradi- 
tion. In the case of exemptions from military service granted 
to conscientious objectors the presumption beneath this pro- 
cedure is that the individual has the liberty to enjoy his own 
opinions, attitudes, judgments, and decisions in this matter 
whether they be based on religious beliefs or on deductions 
from sentiments or principles. There is no intention here to 
pass judgment on the rightness or wrongness of their opinions 
and decisions. The situation is brought up merely to indicate 
that freedom of conscience differs from freedom of religion and 
is more like freedom of thought. Like all other freedoms that 
must be protected against excess the freedom of thought and 
conscience must be guarded by truth and evidence from becoming 
intellectual anarchy or tyrannical free thinking. 

The totalitarian dictatorships have as much contempt for 
free thought and free consciences as they have for political 
freedom. They are logical in their tyranny and know that as 
citizens think and decide so are they likely to act. The totali- 
tarian ideology insists on tyrannical and absolutistic control of 
minds as well as lives and all totalitarian education is directed 
to the will of the dictator as the one principle by which thoughts 
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should be moulded and conscientious judgments should be 
formed. The guiding principles of the natural law and of the 
revelation of God are to be ignored and one must think and 
decide with and for the State. : 

We are not without some threats to freedom of conscience 
here in the United States where this liberty is supposed to be 
sacred. Conscience gets little chance in legislation where our 
representatives are controlled by public opinion and votes, espe- 
cially where this opinion is in its turn conditioned not by sound 
principles but by petty prejudice and silly sentiment. Conscience 
and thinking have only a limited range of freedom where unre- 
ligious citizens have, as guides for decisions, only the civil law 
or political expediency. Conscience is likely to be licentious 
rather than free when so much contemporary moral philosophy 
has taught and still teaches millions of young citizens that ethics 
is descriptive and not normative, that there is no objective 
standard of right and wrong, that shifting standards of social 
welfare determine individual and social morality and that a 
sovereign moral sense will direct them infallibly to do what is 
rght. This unphilosophical teaching is destroying real liberty of 
thought and conscience and will produce inevitably moral 
anarchy and political absolutism; what the individual citizen 
can not decide the state may be forced to impose. Also liberty 
of conscience and thought in a country appreciative of high 
pressure salesmanship and popularity, suffers from the errone- 
ous conviction that no one can be wrong who is resolute and 
that the opinion of the majority must represent, infallibly, 
what is true. 

- Thomistic philosophy has important contributions to make 
for the preservation of freedom of conscience. Conscience is 
an act by which knowledge is applied to our actions.*’ It is not 


a special moral sense and not a moral habit; it is an act of the 


practical intellect passing judgment on the legality or illegality 


98. T. I, q. 79, art. 18. 
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of an act.** Its relation to the natural law is interesting in view 
of totalitarian ideologies at home and abroad. The natural law 
indicates principles of conduct; synderesis bespeaks a habit of 
first principles and conscience makes by judgment the applica- 
tion of the sovereign natural law to actions to be performed by 
citizen and ruler alike.*” Sometimes conscience is called a habit 
as it refers to the natural law © but its whole force in examining 
and counselling lies in the judgment.** Sometimes it is called 
figuratively a spirit, a watchman and a guide of the soul but 
always in reference to the judgment of the practical reason.” 
Conscience is said to excuse or accuse but only in as much + as 
we know we have acted rightly or wrongly.”* 

Conscience is not free in the sense that it can judge contrary 
to knowledge at hand any more than a mathematician is free 
to decide that two and two make five. Conscience however, is 
not infallible and while it may be erring in its judgment it is 
often very certain that it is right. The individual must be cer- 
tain he is right before acting and his action must follow this 
confident conscience even though he be subjectively wrong.” 
This error may be culpable or not depending on whether it is 
due to ignorance that is culpable, or to ignorance that is inno- 
cent.°° Just as an individual must have certainty in conscience 
_ before acting so conscience must have all necessary information 
before judging and must be prepared to alter the judgment 
upon the acquisition of new evidence. Freedom of conscience 
or freedom of thought does not mean that an individual may 
judge arbitrarily on sentiment or bias and does not mean that 


one “may think as he pleases.” 


mation and the right personally, within the laws of correct 


"8. 7. II, d. 24, q. 2, art. 4. 52 De Verit., q. 17, art. 1, ad-8. 
T. i-Il, q. 94, art. 1. 79, art. 13. 
im 2. 21, d. 24, q. 2, art. 4. 648. 7. I-II, q. 19, a. 5 and art. 6. 


St De Verit., q. 17, art. 1, ad 1. 5 Ibid. 


The freedom of conscience is © 
limited by the laws of truthful deduction. Freedom of con- 
science may be said to mean the right to have necessary infor- 
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reasoning to judge the action which is on trial. Often given 
the evidence, apparently the same, and given the same laws of 


_ nature by which to judge, the consciences of two persons will 


reach diametrically opposed conclusions. This is the situation 
when one finds very conscientious and learned persons on opposite 


~ sides of a question, like the legality of defensive war. The 


judging process in such cases is influenced often by sentiment, 
habit, and other factors which may be innocent in their origin. 
In a nation such factors are responsible for conscientious minori- 
ties and majorities. In the United States the recognition of the 
freedom to judge honestly and conscientiously and think for 
oneself is a tribute by government to the dignity of human 
personality and human intellectuality, a tribute not permitted 
to their slave citizens by totalitarian governments. Citizens 
profit immeasurably by this liberty because a happy people is 
most likely to result where the thought and judgment processes 
are not regimented by government. The misery of being com- 
pelled to do what the individual knows conscientiously to be 
wrong or to omit a duty which conscience judges should be met 
is surpassed only by the terror that often follows the deliberate 
election of a kind of deportment which conscience definitely 
judges to be disgraceful. In the latter case the ultimate state 
is insanity; in the former it will be revolution. — 


Freedom of Play 

Another freedom concerned more with self development is the 
freedom of recreation or play. This means the choice granted to 
our people, if not by the written law then certainly by American 
traditions of freedom, to choose the manner in which leisure 
time is to be occupied. It implies the liberty to recreate or not, 
just as we wish, the freedom to indulge in physical, mental or 
spiritual pursuits in leisure time and the liberty within each of 
these fields to select the particular kind of amusement, enter- 
tainment or culture to which we may be inclined. It means, 
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like every other real freedom, that it must be protected from 
destructive excess that will defeat the purpose of freedom, 
limit the common weal or frustrate the poe of higher 
rights. 


In the United States threats to the freedom of recreation are > 


not imminent. People may still work in leisure time or may 
devote it to enjoyment. Selecting the type of diversion is left 
to themselves and they have available a variety of physical and 
cultural activities often offered by the government itself but 
free from any kind of pressure. If there be danger of abuse 
of recreation in our nation it will be on the side of liberty 
rather than regimentation. It is not that-our people choose to 
play too much but that they exercise their freedom to indulge 
in pastimes neither indicative of their rational natures nor 
conducive to either personal or community welfare. Degrading 
theatres and literature, intemperate gambling, excessive wining 
and dining, undignified dancing, inane radio entertainment, 
body worship, and other forms of naturalistic and non-moral 
diversion are serious problems for a democracy that seeks to 
preserve strength and liberty at the same time. 

A national life based on the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
would demand freedom of recreation for the use of leisure time. 
This is the philosophy of a Church which demands abstinence 
from manual toil on the Sabbath and which abetted a four day 
working week. Labor and industry are not ultimate objectives 
of human living. Toil, at best, is an instrument for building 
the structure of a better life by eliminating disastrous idleness, 
suppressing passion, making almsgiving possible and preventing 
cupidity, theft and disgraceful methods of making a living.”® 
Work is negatively and positively necessary for most people 
but in moderation because it is monotonous and saddening.” 
But work is not to be incessant and endless especially if it be 


56g, 7’, II-II, q. 187, art. 3; Con Gen., III, c. 135; Quol. 7, q. 17. 
57 §. 7. II-II, q. 34, art. 6. 58g, T. I, d. 40, q. 4, art. 2, ad 1. 
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the type of work that produces more fatigue and pain than 
exhilaration and joy. Work must come to a stop at times be- 
cause rest is natural. Rest is the end of movement” and cessa- 
tion from work is a natural desire.®” It is evident that the 
government of a nation should be as careful about providing 
leisure time for its citizens as it should be to find employment. 
Men should have freedom to satisfy their natural desire to rest. 
They should also be free in their choice of how this rest time 
should be used. Not all of this time can or should be spent in 
sleep. Some of it ought to be given to helpful recreation and 
amusement.®* Delight is given and rest is obtained from ludi- 
crous or playful action which helps to develop the personality 
of the player.*? Games and even idleness which are restful, 
physically and mentally, ought to be encouraged when they 
relieve the weariness of toil.°* Young persons and melancholics 
need such relief and pleasure ™ and all will find such pleasure 
of play a medicine for the weariness of toil.** Pleasurable rest 
and recreation will create courage for the resumption and perse- 
- vering completion of tasks.°° This does not mean that rest, 
amusement, and recreation are to be carried to that extreme 
where they become a principal purpose in life and where men 
become soft and resentful of any toil that interferes with their 
rest and amusement.®’ The individual differences established 
by nature for the division of labor is to be respected by giving 
to citizens the freedom of choice in regard to the type of amuse- 
ment, games, plays and other diversions their natures need.®* 
From what has been said one may conclude that since enter- 
tainment is such an important and honorable feature in life 


6° §, 7. I-II, q. 25, art. 1. 

6 §. T. I, q. 73, art. 2; 2, d. 13, q. art. 2. 

61 Con Gen., III, c. 25, ad 6. 

62 §, T. I-II, q. 1, art. 6, ad 1. , 

63 T. I-II, q. 32, art. 1, ad 3. ‘Con. Gen., I, c. 92, ad 5. 

§. T. I-II, q. 32, art. 7,ad 2. “8. 7. 138, ad 

65 §. 7. II-II, q. 34, art. 6. ° In IV Sent., d. 16, q. 4, art. 2, q. 2. 
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the gift of entertaining and the obligation of talented persons 
to provide uplifting and restful diversion are important.” 

The advantages to any nation of the freedom of recreation 
are manifold. It can be said that the physical and moral wel- 
fare of this nation depends greatly on the multiplication of 
playgrounds, athletic fields, gymnasiums and stadia giving free 
choice of a variety of ways to play and to be entertained. — 
- National happiness and culture depend also on other instru- 
ments of diversion. Sound and progressive is the nation which 
has a purpose so noble and human and a people so reliant as to 
be able to grant freedom of recreation. 


Freedom of the H ome 


The set of freedoms connected with the home now present 
themselves for consideration. The first of these is the freedom 
of the home from unauthorized search including, of course, the 
immunity of the occupants of the home from unwarranted 
seizure. The denial of such freedom from many of the totali- 
tarian governments of the old world was one of the saddest indi- 
cations of collapsing Western civilization. If civilization be the 
orderliness which subjects the lower to the higher then civiliza- 
tion is collapsing where the sanctity of the home and its resi- 
dents are made subsidiary to the absolutism of the State and 
the ruthless will of a dictator. 

The freedom of the home from unauthorized invasion and 
search is simple in its definite meaning but complex in its rami- 
fications. Behind the guarantee of our American charter of 
liberty for the home against intrusion by any but public 
authority for very limited reasons is a range of principles 
deserving of quick review. | | 

The American way of living stripped of its abuses recognizes 
both the individual and social purposes of the home just as it 


6° §. 7. II-II, y. 168, art. 2; De Virtute, q. 12, ad 26. 
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sees both the individual and the home as the units of social 
organization. Both conjugal society and domestic society are 
vital to the nation now and for the future. As a set of domestic 
relationships and as a material edifice wherein these relation- 
ships are created and maintained the home holds the secret of 
national organization and solidarity. Confidence in the nation 
depends on the confidence citizens have in their own homes; 
patriotic love of the nation is conditioned by the love and pride 
they can cherish for their own residences. The freedom of the 
home from invasion contributes to the confidence a citizenry 
should have in the home. Their confidence in its primacy begets 
love and reverence for the nation itself. The home can thus 
become the nursery of those virtues without which no society 
and especially, no political society can exist. Likewise it becomes 
the sanctuary for the preservation and development of that 
marital, parental, and filial love which is at the heart of patrio- 
tism. It is necessary therefore to protect its rights and to guard 
its liberty to enjoy them. The family should be kept intact as 
long as possible. Parents need one another and children have 
the right to parental help and direction as long as they need 
them. The authority of the undivided home must remain sovy- 
ereign or it will not be able to enjoy the rights and fulfill the 
responsibilities so vital to individual welfare and to national 
solidarity. | 

Paradoxically enough, the United States has developed habits 
of living in the last fifty years, which are not consonant with 
its democratic philosophy and not conducive to national strength. 
Divorce is becoming as successful in shattering American homes 
as atom bombs or kidnapping in Europe. The decreased birth 
rate to which we have sunk under the pressure of birth control 
has directly blunted the power to love really and has limited 
the home in its ability to cultivate generous social virtues. 
Stage, screen, literature and comics have often conspired to 
make a laughing stock out of marital love and domestic relations. 
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Free, non-marital, sex relations have made domestic responsi- 
bility undesirable to millions. Misguided social reform has 
offered remedies for social betterment that weakens rather than 
strengthens the home as the focal point of national life. For a 
long time social legislation seemed to ignore the fact that one 
way to make them proud of their nation and their homes was 
to make it possible for them to secure homes of which they 
could be proud. An approach to the decimation of home sov- 
ereignty has been made by parents themselves in surrendering 
so mych of their responsibility and consequently their authority 
to the school and other agencies. With all the nobility of pur- 
pose that may lie behind legislation for compulsory education 
and for the limitation of child labor many threats to home 
authority lurk in the offing. These are some facts and tendencies 
in American life which indicate a slipping away from American 
ideals of domestic life which in their pristine purity are so akin 
to the social thinking of St. Thomas Aquinas and the other 
scholastics. 

Scholastic social philosophy stands four square behind the 
integrity of the home guaranteed by our American democracy. 
Man is not only by nature a social and political animal; he is 
even more naturally a conjugal animal seeking the companion- 
ship of the other sex in conjugal society.“° He is not only con- 
jugal by nature but also, since he craves offspring, he is a 
family creature” and is naturally domestic.’”* The family is 
therefore a natural institution though it may not be self con- 
tained and dependent on political society for the complete ful- 
fillment of its purposes.“* The home as the place in which the 
conjugal and domestic impulses of nature are gratified is a 
basically important institution of political society. It involves 
a community of daily residence, table, hearth and relations.” 


7° In Eth. VIII, lec. 12. “In Hth. L. 8, lec. 1. In Polit. L. I., lec. 1. 
78 8. T. II-II, q. 65, art. 2, ad 2; I-II, q. 90, art. 3, ad 3. 

74 In Joan. c. 14, 1; Ia, q. 76, art. 8. 

75 In Pol, L. I, lec. 1; I-II, q. 105, art. 4; In Pol. L. I, lee 2. 
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The dignity of this common life is related not only to the indi- 
vidual members of the family but also to the welfare of society 
in general * and to the strength of political society in particular. 

Some discussion has arisen as to whether the individual or the 
family is the unit of political organization. Individualism and 
Communism have gone to extremes in their answer. The truth 
is that both the individual and the family are the basis of 
political society and that neither can be ignored.“’ The state, 
in ordinary circumstances should deal with individuals through 
the home and strengthen its structure through the home.” The 
home has one particular importance for the state which is 
undeniable; it is the nursery for the development of those 
qualities of body and soul without which neither individual 
happiness nor state permanence is possible.”® In the develop- 
ment of these qualities the home is achieving its own purposes 
and at the same time is preparing its members for wider social 
living. Nature intends that the family and the home should 
serve to educate and develop its individual members until they 
reach the physical, mental, moral, and social stature of men as 
men.*” From this fact alone is derived an idea of the import- 
ance of the home for individuals and society. From this fact 
also one can see the danger of weakening the unity and stability 
of the home and the wisdom of the liberty granted under 
American democracy to the home. The home must be united 
and it must be relatively permanent in its relations. The basic 
fact demanding this unity and stability is the dependence of 
the offspring and its right to development. Family unity pro- 
hibits promiscuity ** as anti-social and irrational.*? Polyandry * 
and polygamy,** disastrous to mutual love of parents and men- 


78 De Reg. Princ. L. I, c. 1; I-IL, q. 90, art. 3, ad 3. 
77 In Pol. I, lec. 1, II-II, q. 64, art. 2. 


78 §. 7. II-II, q. 50, art. 3. 7 Con. Gen., ITI, c. 122. 
89 Supp. q. 41, art. 1; In IV Sent. d. 26, q. 1, art. 1. 
81 §. T. II-IT, q. 154, art. 2. , ®§ Con. Gen., III, c. 124. 
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acing to the successful education of children are twin evils. 
Divorce which always threatens home stability is naturally 
reprehensible because of the injury it does to the future citizen *° 
by depriving it of the sustained direction and discipline to 
which the child is entitled. | | 3 

The rights of the child as well as of the state postulate a 
family, united, stable, and permanent. The natural right of the 
child to training operates for a long time after birth. Develop- 
ment of body, protection in weakness, unfolding of mental 
capacities, discipline in developing prudence, character control 
of emotions—all these rights of the child bespeak the need of 
home influence and of the undivided stable and enduring family 
society.°° Division of these tasks is imperative since some are 
done better by a father while others are done better by a mother.** 
For the complete fulfillment of parental duty the cooperative 
and sustained effort of both parents is necessary.** The sanctity 
of the home must be respected by inmates and state throngs the 
recognition of its unity and stability.*° 

Of importance to political society is respect for authority 
and obedience to law. These virtues are best created in the home 
and can be created there only when the home is an orderly 
domestic society with authority reasonably located and respected. 
Authority in the family, centered in the father, is shared also 
by the mother and should be promoted and honored by political 
government.”” An equality of proportion exists between father 
and mother in the enjoyment of parental authority * but both 
their division of labor and their hierarchical authority must 
contribute to the development of the obedience and reverence 
which the home is obligated to create. Parental authority is 
not absolute since it, like all other human authority, is limited 


85 Con. Gen., III, c. 123. 

8° Supp. q. 41, art. 1, ad 1. 87 Con. Gen., III, c. 122. 
88 In Corint. c. 7, lec. 1; S. T. II-II, q. 154, art. 2. 

6°1n Eth. VIII, art. 12. 
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by the natural and the divine law.” It should be shown by love 
more than by coaction,*® and must always respect the freedom 
inherent in rational creatures, even children.”* As for obedi- 
ence, this is a correlative of the authoritarian rights of the 
parents, and along with filial piety makes the discipline of the 
home an incomparable training in citizenship. It is evident 
that since the home, speaking from a merely naturalistic view- 
point, antedates political society and is the nursery of its struc- 
tural virtues, it is imprudent for the state to trammel the 
influence of the home or to restrict its authority. Likewise, 
since the authority of the parents is a right and a duty, the 
surrender of their sovereignty is both provocative of disorder 
as well as ethically indefensible. 

There can be little doubt that our American lberty of the 
home finds intelligent support in the social thought of Thomistic 
philosophy. A closer conformity between American life and 
Thomistic thought will eradicate many of our American domes- 
tic problems that bode evil for future national strength. — 


Freedom of Education 


Inherent in the American way of living and written in the 
traditions of the nation is the freedom of education. It is dealt 
- with in connection with the home because this freedom is 
directly connected with the rights and the duties of those who 
enjoy authority in the domestic society. Emphasis on this fact 
has been sufficiently strong to make further elaboration unneces- 
sary. The liberty or freedom of education to which attention 
is now called can be analyzed, from the viewpoint of patriotism, 
in basic concepts. 

In this democracy the freedom of education does not mean 
the liberty of the young to learn or not to learn or the freedom 
of parents to educate or not to educate their children. The 


In Polit. L. I, lee. 10. 
°3 In Eth. L. 1, lec. 14. II-II, q. 57, art. 4, ad 2. 
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nature of democracy demands a citizen that is not ignorant and 
democratic citizenship implies that citizens are not free to 
remain ignorant, at least, of their civic duties. Furthermore, 
positive law insists on the education of the young and the 
natural law imposes on parents the necessity of educating and 
training their children for the future. American freedom of 
education does not refer to the public system of education, 
directed by the cities, counties, and states and offering gratis 
generous opportunities for education from the kindergarten to 
advanced graduate levels. 

Freedom of education in the American picture has reference 
to the liberty of parents to take inventory of their children, 
of their own resources and of their own obligations and to select 
for the education of their children the school and teachers they 
deem most worthy to act as the vicars of the parents. The pre- 
sumption of course, is that they have due respect for the com- 
monweal and the duly enacted laws of the land. This liberty 
means also the freedom of the student, within prescribed limits 
and when capable of such a choice to select the type of educa- 
tion he believes best suited to the life he thinks himself called 
to after careful analysis of his own equipment and executive 
session with his own conscience. It implies also, this freedom 
of education within the law, the length of time to be spent in 
education and the type of school to be attended, public, private 
or parochial. Most of the legal enactments that seem to restrict 
this freedom really are compulsions that protect it against 
license and the indifference of careless parents and children. 

To follow our usual pattern one must survey hastily the 
procedure of some undemocratic totalitarian nations in regard 
tothis freedom. They abused the freedom of education to present 
real truth, no matter what be the consequences, by saturating 
the curriculum with untruthful distortions of facts and with 
vicious propaganda. They restricted this freedom of education by 
the rankest intolerance toward God and the suppression of 
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- religious schools, thus robbing parents and students of their 


right and freedom to know God and religion. This freedom of 
education was insulted and injured by offering to parents and 
students only those schools which teach an exaggerated national- 
ism which deifies the state and proclaims the sound morality of 
any deed done for or in the name of the state. They offered only 
an education which abrogated real freedom by eradicating all 
freedom for spiritual development and creating a naturalistic 
body cult. The totalitarian states often wiped out freedom of 
education by compelling the young to adjust their desires for 
learning to the needs of the axis state and by imposing on them 
a regimented regime leading to a regimented life. Also they 


ridiculed the freedom of education by closing school doors to 


Jews and other races and by imposing a curriculum that com- 
pels hatred of these peoples. This is only part of the indictment 
that can be written against totalitarian hatred of American 
freedom of education. te 

The United States is not entirely free from abuses of the 


freedom of education. This is not the place to list completely 


the defects of educational methods and curricula in our country. 
Only a few abuses in the field of education from the viewpoint 
of freedom will be indicated. The greatest threat to American 
freedom of education is a tendency to excessive liberty bordering 


on anarchy and defeating the social purpose of both the home 


and the school. The tepid state of patriotism in this nation in 


 the-recent past is an indication of the truth of this statement. 


This intemperate freedom demanded for education has been 
inspired by pedagogues themselves. Freedom of teaching to 
many of them has meant the freedom to communicate to the 
young anything and everything whether it was true or not and 
whether it was beneficial to the common weal or not. Under 
the banner of academic freedom radicals and crackpot sensa- 
tionalists have turned the classroom into a combination of a 
three ring circus and a communistic meeting hall. The patriot- 
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ism of the young has been blighted and the welfare of the nation 
has been damaged when these educators have ignored the reli- 
gious and rational foundations of patriotism as superstitious or 
obsolete, when they have neglected real character training for 
citizenship, when they have eternally presented the flaws and 


not the advantages of democracy and have disclosed the advan- © 


tages and not the flaws of totalitarianism, and when they have 
created disdain for the nation by muckraking our national 
heroes. These abuses and destroyers of academic freedom have 
wiped out the sources of national strength when they repudiated 
normative ethics for descriptive ethics which eliminates all con- 
stant and objective norms of morality and denies the essential 
differences between right and wrong. They have profaned the 
purpose of education by robbing the whole educational process 
of the discipline which should be basic in it and by surrender- 


ing sound tradition and experience to novel experiments and 


amateurish ignorance. 
In other ways contemporary education has done damage by 
excessive freedom. The elective system in high schools and 


college has jettisoned many difficult subjects very necessary 


both for mental discipline and character training as well as for 
the general welfare of the nation. Also the fanatical fear of 
indoctrination has resulted in a general lack of rational con- 
victions and a chaotic isolation of the young mind from the 
accumulated learning and life of the race. The hatred of -indoc- 


trination has developed into a contempt of real teaching and — 


communication and into a repudiation of even first principles. 
The forum is displacing the classroom even for immature and 
uninformed minds who are encouraged to discover by discussion 
‘even when they know not what they discuss. | 
Speaking of free education and the freedom of education the 
American system belies its basic principles of freedom when it 
restricts its opportunities for free education to those who are 
not concerned about God and religion. These are some of the 
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flaws which threaten or gainsay the freedom of education even 
in this democracy. A glance at some principles of Thomistic 
social and pedagogical thinking will be enlightening. Most of 
them have been referred to in relation to the responsibility of 


parents in this field of life. | | 
The parents or the state are not free to neglect the education 


of their young. The natural law imposes an obligation on the 


_ parents to educate their offspring *’ because the young need not 


only bodily development but training of soul as well.** The 
parent is not entirely free to determine the time limit within 


_ which the education of the child is to be restricted. In other 


words the freedom of the child to enjoy educational advantages 


is measured partly by the demands of contemporary living and 


by the length of time it takes to advance to the state of “man 
as man,” the mental and moral development of the student.®” 

The teacher is the substitute to whom parents entrust their 
personal responsibility for the education of the child. The 
teacher, aside from the fact that he may represent the Church 
or political society, represents a profession of tremendous im- 
portance and a parental responsibility that is sacred. It is a 
profession however that can never be absolutely free in its 
teaching since it is restricted by the rights and duties of parents, 


by the rights and needs of the state, by the rights and needs of 


the students and by the rights of God. Academic freedom is 
cnly a relative liberty. Schools should not be run merely for 


teachers. 
The teacher is an instrument of charity and mercy* and 


- must develop the mind of the student by direction, advice, illus- 


tration and application.*® It is evident that these duties limit 
pedagogical methods and that absolute academic freedom is 


5 Supp. q. 41, art. 1. 

°6 Con. Gen., L. III, ec. 122. 

7 In IV. Sent. d. 33, q. 2, art. 2, ad 1; De Malo, q. 15, art. 1. 

*8 In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 5, art. 3, ad 1. 

9 §, T. Ia, q. 107, art. 1; Con. Gen., II, c. 75; De Verit., q. 11, art. 1. 
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100 


ridiculous. Properly speaking, the teacher is indispensable 
and must be properly equipped with both learning and pro- 


fessional technique.*** Since docility, or the aptitude for learn- 


ing from another **’ is necessary in the educational process, and 
since docility depends to no small degree on the influence of the 
teacher,*** a part of the teacher’s task is to concentrate on such 
methods as will create docility. These methods are to present 
frequently, reverently and solicitously, the lives and thoughts 
cf great leaders neither slighting them through ignorance nor 
despising them through conceit.** This point of view is dif- 
ferent from the silly interpretation of freedom of teaching and 
learning which fears indoctrination and evades real teaching 
responsibility. 

The state has the right to receive from the home and conse- 
quently from the school worthy additions to the citizenry of — 
the nation. Civic virtues demanded of all, particularly in a 
democracy *°° include both intellectual and moral qualities that 
make for the common benevolence which advances public weal.'”° 
No knowledge is inborn. Even civic science must be acquired 
_ by teaching and study. Citizenship without prudence is a mock- 
ery**’ and prudence *® must be taught. The welfare of the 
nation and the rights of patriotism born of justice?” restrict 
the freedom of teaching. 

It is an abuse of the freedom of education to ignore God and 
religion in the schools. It is the assumption of unwarranted 
liberty because it is an interference with the rights of God and 
of the student. The Deity has the right to be known by every 
rational creature.**® God’s existence and providence should be 


100 De Verit., q- ll, art. 3. Ibid. 
101 Tbid. 7. 02, art. 1, ad 8. 
103 §, 7, II-II, q. 49, art. 3. *°° De Reg. Princ., L. IV, c. 4. 
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known not merely in an isolated section of learning but in their 
intimate connection with every field of knowledge.*** Knowl- 
edge and reality must conform or truth is either violated or 
neglected." God is present to all created reality by His Essence 
and power**® and He should not be separated from learning 
even in American education. God as Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe has the right to be known. 

Furthermore the creatures of God have a right to obtain 
from their homes, their schools and their nations a knowledge 
of God, of what He has done and of what He has said. They 
have a right to that education and information which is neces- 
sary for the attainment of the goal of human living.** This 
goal can not be attained ordinarily without enlightenment about 
and training in the things of God.*** God is knowable *** though 
in this life all knowledge of God is imperfect,**’ whether it be 
speculative or experimental.*** Education has a choice of 
methods whereby the right of the child to know God may be 
respected. The approach may be made through causality, im- 
minence, transcendence, immanence, eternity, incomprehensi- 
bility,??° but some approach must be made since the knowledge 
of God is the objective of rational living.?** Education is not 
free to neglect this important duty. . 

Since patriotism is an inescapable obligation of citizenship *” 
it 1s reasonable to conclude that the creation of patriotism, in 
peace and war, is a vital duty of the schools. Consequently, 
freedom of education can not go to the stage where patriotism 
is arrested. On the other hand the freedom of education can 
not be restricted to the point where the school becomes nothing 


T. Ia, a, 22, art. 1, 

113 §, T. Ia, q. 21, art. 2; De Verit., q.. 1, art. 1. 
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114 Con. Gen., III, c. 25. 
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more than the dumb slave of an absolutistic state. While neither 
education nor the school are mere incidents in personal and 
state life, they are by no means the be all and end all of exist- 
ence. A totalitarian school is as essentially unsound as a totali- 
tarian state. These principles from Thomistic social thinking 
are but a few of the many that could be gathered to show the 
soundness of the American way of living in insisting on the 
freedom of education. These principles indicate also the folly 
of permitting the abuse of this freedom by restriction or excess. 


Freedom of Labor 
Connected with the integrity of the home, directly and indi- 


rectly, is the freedom of labor to which some attention must be 


given. This freedom is so far reaching that only a few of its 
implications can be offered here. In the liberty of labor is im- 
plied first the freedom to work or not to work, according to 
individual choice and individual, family, state and social needs. 
Of course, the individual is not free not to work if his toil is 
needed for his own and his family’s subsistence and develop- 
ment. Neither is he free to indulge in leisure if what he can 
produce is vitally needed by his nation or by society at large. 
But outside of these restrictions imposed by nature he enjoys 
much liberty of choice. The freedom of labor, in the American 
way of living implies the freedom to choose the trade, business, 
or profession which one desires and the geographical location 
where one prefers to follow his vocation. The liberty of toil 
implies also the freedom to organize with fellow toilers for the 
protection of rights and the freedom to strike for the same 
cause. This freedom of labor also implies the right to save the 
earnings of one’s toil, the right of private property and the 
freedom to bequeath, distribute, and devise one’s wealth to those 
chosen to be beneficiaries. _ | | 
Under the American flag the freedom of labor has been the 
victim of some abuses that are not encouraging. The following _ 
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indictments must be considered. During the war many privileges 
and freedoms of democracy had to be suspended in order that a 
mobilized, speedy and total war might be won for the ultimate 
restoration and safety of these liberties. But even before war and 
the preparation for it began, undemocratic tendencies were de- 
veloping in American labor. Farm control brought some ridicul- 
ous violations of freedom to work where and at what task a man 
chose. In the field of organized labor tyrannies, sometimes aided 
_and abetted by government were vicious. The freedom to join 
or not to join a labor union was practically wiped out as well 
as the freedom to strike or not to strike. The freedom to work, 
when work was available and desire and need to work were 
urgent was erased by many unjust strikes. A vicious economic 
system made, during the depression, involuntary idleness com- 
pulsory. High taxation, often occasioned by civic inefficiency 
and corruption and often confiscatory, wiped out much owner- 
ship in bank failures and foreclosures. A rising cost of living 
made family wages unattainable, individual living wage diffi- 
cult and social security through personal effort just a memory. 
These peace-time flaws in the picture of American liberty must 
be kept in mind so that they will never be allowed to reappear. 
In the days of defense preparation before the war some of these 
abuses contained all the germs of revolution by labor unions and 
of fascist suppression of unions by an indignant military pre- 
pared to effect organization for such a move. 
The concept of labor in the social philosophy of Aquinas is 
comprehensive. It is not limited merely to toil that involves 
bodily or muscular effort. It is widened to include all tasks 
that enable one to procure the necessaries of life or to bring 
-kappiness to others. Labor in this broad sense includes the 
operations of both the active*** and the contemplative life,’ 
the distinction between these being based on the quantity and 
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quality of intellectual effort involved.**° The intellectual func- 
tion whether preparatory *** or directive**’ and the dignity of 
the rational individual who produces gives to the human toiler 
and his product a very distinctive value*** and make him de- 
serving of freedom. The active toiler, as differentiated from 
the intellectual worker, may be occupied in manual or mechani- 
cal tasks.**? In any case it is a human being who is working 
for a livelihood, a human being deserving of freedom. The 
dignity of toil, and its consequent rational freedom, is indicated 
by the four purposes’**® which ordinarily make toil advisable. 
Work is prosecuted (1) to obtain the necessaries of life and 
complete human individual and social living; *** (2) to eradi- 
cate the vices that arise not from honorable leisure but from 
idleness; *** (3) to assist in the subjugation of carnal appe- 
tites; *** and (4) to promote the distribution of alms.*** These 
dignified objectives of human toil and necessary ends of rational 
social living indicate not only the dignity of human labor but 
also the freedom men ought to enjoy in working. They have a 
natural right to work just as they have a natural right to leisure 
and play,*** and in either condition they are free.*** In the 
order of dignity and in the range of utility tasks are hier- 
archically evaluated but all are human and~all dignified.**’ 
The freedom of leisure and play to which reference has already 
been made gives further indication of the liberty of the human 
worker.*** | 


125 Con. Gen., III, ¢. 37. 

126 §. T, II-II, q. 180, art. 1. 

181 §, 7’. IE-II, q. 179, art. 2, ad 3. 

128 In III Sent., d. 35, q. 1, art. 2, ad 1. 

12° 8. T. Ia, q. 76, art. 5, ad 4; Quol. 7, q. 7, art. 17;8. T. II-II, q. 187, 
art. 3; 8. 7. II-II, q. 122, art. 4, ad 3. 


181 De Reg. Princ., L. 1, ¢. 1. “8. 7. T1-11, q. 3, art. 2. 
189 §, 7. II-II, q. 187, art. 3. 8 Quol. VII, q. 7, art. 17. 
188 §, T. II-II, q. 32, art. 1. 78° Quol. 12, art. 29. 
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Thomistic social thought is implicitly and explicitly dedi- 
cated to the right and the freedom of the human unit of society 
to select that field of labor to which he is inclined by nature 
and grace. No small part of.the activity of Thomas was spent 
in vindicating the right of humanity to exercise this freedom 
and to enter religious orders if they so chose. His apologetic 
writings “Contra Impugnantes Cultum Dei,” “Contra Retra- 
hentes a Religione Dei” and “De Perfectione Vitae Spiritu- 
_alis” were answers to those who challenged freedom of voca- 
tion and liberty of profession, who denied to all the liberty to 
sound the depths of their own personalities, to survey their 
equipment and their obligations to self, to neighbor and to God 
and to choose their work in life. The right of labor to organize 
is likewise a basic presumption of the philosophy of Aquinas 
who lived in an era when organized labor and the strike, under 
the guilds, were a part of the fabric of life. 


Freedoms of Social Infe 


We have grouped together under liberties that concern the 
social life of people, the freedom of assembly, the freedom of 
speech, the freedom of the press and the freedom of other com- 
munications. This group of liberties can be dealt with together. 

The liberties of assembly, of speech, of the press and of other 
communications are a part of the American way of living guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights. They are not absolute rights, 
as can be gleaned from the fact that slander, libel, seditious 
utterances and blasphemy are punishable under our laws. But, . 
within some limitations, these liberties recognize both the need 
and the right of individuals and minorities to meet together 
and to give and receive information about the affairs of personal 
and social life. | 

The freedom of assembly in this nation does not mean the 
liberty of the people to assemble for any cause at any time. 
Violent protagonists of civil liberties have often claimed such 
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extension of this freedom contrary to the commonweal and to 
prudence. This liberty is “de facto” relative and is condi- 
tioned by circumstances. A meeting that would unite to riot 
cr that which would impede the transaction of public business, 
jeopardize public health in times of pandemics, interfere with 
military efficiency or morale in time of war or threaten safety 
of life and limb in congested traffic should be forbidden. Like- 
wise public weal might make compulsory the attendance of 
individuals at a public gathering where information vital to 
the public weal would be disseminated. 

The freedom of speech, of the press and of other communi- 
cations in this democracy is not unlimited by public weal, by 
justice, by decency, and by truth. No one in this nation has 
the absolute liberty under all circumstances to say or print 
anything he wishes. No one has the absolute freedom under all 
circumstances to remain silent. In war time when censorship, 
compulsory- or self imposed, restricts statements that might 
damage the nation or assist the enemy, the need of limitations 
on speech and press is taken for granted. The liberty is not 
absolute. In peace time the punishments meeted out for blas- 
phemy, libel, slander, violation of contract, indecent language 
and other abuses indicate the underlying presumption that 
these important liberties have limitations demanded by ethics, 
law, political welfare and social peace. Likewise there are times 
when a person is not free to remain silent or unexpressive. 
Conscience, charity, justice, the welfare of a neighbor and the 
nation compel one at times to speak out in the defense of per- 
sons wrongly accused, in condemnation of public malefactors 
and for the punishment of crime. Again, these liberties do not — 
give the absolute freedom to listen to whatever may be said. 
Conscience and the virtues demand that one be deaf to many 
things that are said and blind to many things that are written 


or printed. 
Despite these limitations that protect them the liberties of _ 
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assembly and of communication are far reaching. The liberty 
of assembly implies the right in this democracy of peoples to 
meet for the corporate advancement of a common and legitimate 
cause even if it be denunciatory of public policy. The same 
‘ liberty implies the right to refrain from such convocation if one 
go desire. The liberties of speech, of the press and of other 
communications imply the right of our people to speak and 
write freely what is in their minds and what ethically they — 
have a right to speak and write. They imply likewise that 
compulsion can not be used to compel them to express them- 
selves when they prefer to remain uncommunicative. 

Before and during our participation in the recent war and 
even yet, we are aware of abuses of the liberty of assembly and 
_of the liberties of speech, press and communication. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, most of these abuses of liberty can be 
attributed to too much liberty rather than to too little. It is the 
conviction of a great many protagonists of real liberty that we 
in the United States were entirely too generous in the freedom 
of assembly we permitted to Bundists, Fascists and Communists 
and other un-American elements during the past few years. 
Seditious action, which is legally criminal, begins with the 
seditious speech which we have tolerated at these anti-American 
assemblies often made up of malcontents and professional dis- 
turbers who were not citizens. The reasons advanced for the 
toleration of such potential traitors are puerile. Under the 
same and too liberal interpretation of these liberties we have 
permitted political rallies and other gatherings that give de- 
liberate and dangerous affront to communities whose traditions 
and religious feelings ought to be respected. We have been 
unwise in jeopardizing liberty of assembly by making it most 
offensive. We have seldom sinned by restricting too much of 
the freedom of assembly except perhaps in times of epidemics — 
when overzealous hygienists got worried about church crowds 
and school populations. | 
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We of the United States have offended seriously against _ 4 
liberty of speech, press and other communications by permitting 
excessive freedom that bordered on criminal license. This excess 
has gone to such extremes that conscientious and genuine Ameri- 
cans have been compelled to organize against it and to insist on 
legislation that would control it. The Legion of Decency repre- | 
sented this conscientious protest against the abuse of liberty 
when it sought widespread disapproval of indecent, blasphemous 
and degrading talking pictures, stage presentations and litera- _~ 
ture. Other protests against excessive liberty are certain to rise 
when liberal protagonists of civil liberty fight to give semi- 
seditious organizations and bigoted groups more latitude than 
they deserve. There are many who believe that, in a nation 
implicitly pledged to God, freedom of expression should not be 
granted to virulent atheism and to atheistic communism. 

Little reasonable complaint can be made about this nation’s 
restricting the freedom of speech, press and radio in either 
peace or war time. Of course some picture and play producers 
and some publishers complained about the limits which even 
truth and decency place on their language just as some of the 
press and radiocasters resent the suppression of information that 


might aid the enemy during war. But such protests were as 
comparatively few as they were unreasonable. 

In the principles of the social philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. 
is found the rationalization of the liberties with which this 
development has been concerned. The basis for the liberty of 
assembly for political or any other purpose is found in the 
depths of the social and the sociable nature of man. Social and 


sociable life are necessary to man because of his nature.*** He 
needs the companionship and association of other men for thé 
satisfaction of needs on every level of life, both egocentric and 


19° In Hth. I, lec. 1; II-Il, q. 188, art. 8, ad 5; II-II, q. 114, art. 2, ad 1. 
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altruistic.**° He should enjoy freely therefore that liberty of 
association and assembly through which his own needs to get 
and give are satisfied. These concepts of mutual association are 
basic in the social philosophy of Aquinas and the association 
itself is an essential condition for the development of many > 
qualities without which the individual can not be happy.*** 
Social unity is impossible without freedom of assembly and 
social unity is a basic condition of human society.*** Mutual 
presence encouraged by free assembly is essential to social unity 
and strength.*** Free choice of social instruments and societies 
is advisable because it is human.*** Isolation and solitariness 
may advance the contemplative life but they are handicaps to 
the success of practical living.**® The free association of like- 
minded individuals is necessary for their happiness and an 
essential requisite for their development. They must have 
liberty to seek those of similar tastes and interests.**® Stability 
of relationships and societies based on likemindedness contri- 
_ butes to national solidarity and justifies freedom of assembly.** 
Friendships helpful to the community and to individuals 
depend on the freedom of social intercourse.*** Social affability, 
so necessary to peace, rests on freedom of association and inter- 
course.**® A friendly nation is one whose citizens meet freely 
because friendship demands free access to likeminded persons.**° 
Dictators frown on free assembly because in isolation and soli- 
tariness they find the weakness by which they can sustain their 


140 8, T. II-II, q. 88, art. 2, ad 3; 8. 7. II-III, q. 109, art. 3, ad 1; 8S. T. 
II-II, q. 129, art. 6, ad 1. 

141 8, T. q. 114, art..1; 8. T. I-11, q. 100, art 5. 

142 Con Gen., III, c. 117. 

148 In, III Sent., d. 27, q. 2, art. 1; 8. 7. Ia, q. 20, art. 1. 

144 In IV Sent., d. 15, q. 4, art. 1, q. 1; in, d. 27, q- (2, art. 1. 

145 §, 7. II-II, gq. 188, art..8. 

146 In, Joan., c. 15, lec. 4; 8S. 7'. I-II, q. 99, art. 1; 8. 7. I-II, q. 27, art. 3. 
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tyranny. Free assembly gives strength to individuals and groups 
and promotes the hope and optimism for the nation.*** Solid 
unity, not artificial and external unity of totalitarian states, 
comes from the helpful friendships of free assembly.**’ It is — 
evident that the liberty of assembly, properly restricted by the 
common weal, is rooted in the free and rational nature of man. 

The freedom of speech, of the press and of other communica- 
tions is likewise a derivative of man’s free rational nature. 
Aquinas lived before the age of printing, of talkies and radio 
but his general attitude toward free communication is applica- 
ble to contemporary life. Communication is basically the same 
whether it is gesticular, inarticulate, spoken and articulate, or 
written or printed. But articulate language with its syllables, 
and words is the most important of all the instruments by 
which man communicates with others.*** The faculty of speech 
ought to be distinguished from language as such but both are 
distinctively human endowments. Sub-human animals lack 
the equipment for speech and the ability to invent language. 
This faculty of speech and its correlative, the faculty of hear- 
ing is intimately connected with the rational nature of man, 
with soul, intellect and free will. As soul and body are essen- 
* so mind and speech should be in unity. As the 
soul finds two-way communication with the world through bodily 
senses so the intellect and the will should find two-way com- 
munication with the outer world through speech and writing.?™ 
Neither nature nor its Author have placed these facilities in man 
except that they should be exercised freely, within due limits, — 
for the development of human personality. Speech and hearing 


tially one’*® 


251 Jy, Ps..17. 

163 §, T. I-II, q. 26, art. 2, ad 2; tbid., q. 28, art. 1; 3, d. 27, q. 1, art. 3, 
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are also pivotal factors in the social nature of man and in the 
fulfillment of his social purposes. The faculty of speech is not 
the cause of social nature of the individual but it is a proof of it. 
Furthermore it is so distinctively human that it is an indication 
that human social nature is specifically different from the gre- 
garious nature of many sub-human animals.*** The natural law 
which demands free opportunity for the gratification of man’s 
many social conations likewise demands that the rational power 
of speech be not unreasonably restricted.*** As a conclusion one 
may deduce that the freedom of speech and of other means of 
communication is necessary under government so that the citizen 


may fulfill his double duty of learning and teaching the re- 


sponsibilities of citizenship ary in a democracy which is 
a citizen’s government. | 
In relation to the American tendency to tolerate and to de- 


- mand excessive freedom of speech and of the“press it must be 


noted that free communication must be restricted in order to 


keep it free. Speech can do much damage to individuals and 
_to the community and vicious communication is very easy.*” 


Freedom therefore, must be guided by many circumstances like 
quantitative moderation, pleasure, deliberation, the efficiency of 
the speaker, the condition of the audience and the status of those 
persons or institutions against which a message is directed.*” 
In fact, speech should serve all the virtues and should be guided 
and limited by their needs. Free speech is not free to injure 
faith, hope, charity, prudence, justice, temperance, truth or any 
other virtue protecting the welfare of the individual or of society. 
In view of this general principle more definite indication in 
Thomistic thought for the preservation of free speech and other 
communications are interesting. 


156 7, II-II, q. 129, art. 6, ad ‘1. 

157 De Verit., q. 18, art. 2; De Pot., q. 5, art. 5, ad 7. 
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‘Speech is offensive if it speaks untruths or speaks exces- 
sively. It is beautiful in its freedom only when words in due 
proportion are resplendent with intelligence.*** Speech is repre- 

~hensible when it utters lies *** and when it is either making 
promises that are not meantto be kept or breaking promises 
already made.*** It can be playful*®* and as a matter of fact 
its liberty should be used to lighten the cares of others and to 
provide recreation and entertainment.**° There are situations 
in this regard where ‘justice demands speech and silence is not 
a right. A preacher or teacher is limited in his right to be 
silent; *°* so is a witness in a court of law; so is every one in 
social life. Indecency, however, in plays and literature is a vio- 
lation of freedom,*® and one is not free to indulge in excessive, 
flattering praise of anether for the purpose of giving them 
pleasure.**® Charity and prudence make ridiculous the brutal 
frankness of those who pride themselves on the fact that they 
say or write what they think. In most cases they should remain 
silent because they think incorrectly, because their revelations 
are to no purpose except to satisfy maudlin passion or because —_ 
their muckraking revelations are imprudent. Boasting language : 
is likewise unwise as is ironical speech.’ Socially disastrous 
and a violation of liberty is speech which is productive of . 
unnecessary trouble. Fights and wars begin with words*™ and 
derision and insults are assumptions of unwarranted liberty.*” 
Angry words however, like zealous anger and righteous indigna- 
tion, are necessary.*”* In fine, the best use of speech and its 

_ liberty is not in blasphemy, cursing, slander, detraction, cal- 


191 Im I Cor., c. 11, lec. 2. 164 T. II, d. 40, art. 5: 
11-11, ast. 3. 7. q. 176, art. 3, ad 3. 
2. q. $8, art. 3, ad 1. 166 In Isias. c. 58. 
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3, ad 3. 
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umny, insults and derision.*”* The best protection for liberty 
of communication is the dedication of these distinctively human 
capacities to the charitable and constructive revelation of the 
truth, to the progressive advancement of human happiness and 
joy and to the praise of the God of men and of nations. ~ 


Freedom of Election 


In regard to the relations of the individual with the state in 
our nation there are two liberties to which reference has been 
made, the liberty of election and the freedom of trial by jury. In 
the American tradition the freedom of election is both negative 
and positive, active and passive. The liberty of election, under 
our form of government where elections are an essential func- 
tion of political autonomy, does not mean that the citizen is free 
to vote or not to vote. It does not mean that he is absolutely ~ 
free to vote as he pleases. It does not mean that he is utterly 
free under all circumstances to decline public office to which 
he is elected. Neither does this liberty imply the freedom to 
completely repudiate after the lawful election, a man not to 
one’s liking. The freedom of election means positively the free- 
dom to use the right of suffrage rightly and to choose persons 
who will represent the citizenry in carrying out the legislative, 
the judicial and the executive functions of government. This 
freedom implies the liberty to keep these branches of govern- 
ment informed about the will and the conscience of the people 
whom they represent, to remove them from office by legal means 
if they fail in their duty and to suggest needed legislation or 
to demand the rescinding of obsolete laws. The freedom of 
lection implies also the right to aspire to public office for the 
service of the community. | 

Unfortunately in this country, our consciences are not entirely 
at rest in regard to our use of the freedom of election. Political 


16 9. 7, IT-II, q. 76, art. 1, art, 3, art. 4. 
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corruption under machine government has eclipsed some phases 


of this liberty and indifferent citizens have surrendered others. 


Too many fail to vote. Too many vote blindly according to 
party instructions. Too many worthy citizens refuse to present 
themselves as candidates for public offices which they would 
occupy with distinction. Too many die-hards refuse support to 
electees for whom they did not vote. All of these are abuses of 
the liberty of election in the United States. ae 
The support of Thomistic philosophy for the freedom of 
election in a democratic government is patent. It is necessary 
to recall that monarchies and aristocracies, where there is no 
liberty of suffrage are not vicious as long as they provide for 
the welfare of the people.*” But,the best form of government 
is the mixed form, like our democracy, where the people — 
the right to present their needs through elected representatives.” 
Under such a form of government, a compulsory duty of citizen- 
ship is to use the right of suffrage and to use it correctly. To 
use this privilege correctly means to vote, regardless of sympa- 
thies or sentiment, for the best possible candidate for the office 
in question.*”’ The liberty of election passively means that a 
worthwhile citizen convinced of his ability to serve the common 
good has the freedom to, present himself as a candidate.*”*. It 
means also that he may have the obligation not to accept public 
office if he knows that he is incapable or that his motives are 
not sound.*”” It means furthermore, that he may not be free to 
decline public office if he has ability to give special service of 


which the community stands in imminent need.**° Magnanimous — 


_ men should serve the community in public office because they 


176 8. 7. Ia, q. 92, art. 1, ad 2. 
176 T-IT, q. 95, art. 4; ibid., q. 105, art. 1. 


117 §, T'. II-II, q. 63, art. 2; ibid., g. 185, art. 3; Quol. 4, q. 23, ad 12; Quol. 
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seek, not so much the honor, but to prove worthy of the honor,7** 
and because they are disinterested in material and selfish gain.*** 

The freedom of trial by jury is one of the most important 
liberties of the American bill of rights and covers many phases 
of the individual’s relationship with the state in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Warrants are to be issued on probable causes 
and a person, except in war time, is to be held for crime only 
cn indictment by a grand jury. He may not be tried twice for 
the same offense and he may not be used as a witness against 
himself. He may not be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law and he has a right in criminal 
prosecution to a public trial by a jury of his neighbors, with 
‘power to subpoena necessary witnesses and with defense counsel. 
Even in common law suits in controversy for a sum over twenty 
dollars he has a right to trial by jury and in no case shall he be 
the victim of excessive bail, fines or unusual punishments. This 
is the meaning of the freedom of trial by jury in the American 
way of living. | | 

Even in the United States we have some abuses of the liberty 
of the courts, most of them due to excess of freedom rather than 
to its restriction. Lynching is an offense against our democratic 
liberties and so are all other mob administration of punishment. 
Perjury by witnesses is the bane of our trial procedure and cor- 
-rupt and venal judges are not unknown. The freedom of trial. 
is jeopardized by theatrical exhibitions in which the aim seems 
to be not the administering of justice as the exploitation of the 
forensic art by opposing counsels. Communities become wearied ~ 
of liberty of trial where it involves so much needless expense 
incurred more for the obstruction than for the administration 
of justice. Punishments for many serious crimes are too light 
and for some crimes we have almost a return to the old debtors’ 
jail system. These abuses indicating an excess of liberty in legal 


3181 §, 7’, II-II, q. 129, art. 1, ad 3. 
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action are due in many cases to the American fear of restricting 


our liberty too much. 

The sociai thought of Aquinas gives much attention to this 
fiéld of human rights. It is probable that his teaching had 
something to do with the promotion of this phase of liberty in 
the realm of King Louis IX, his close friend. Judges must be 
wise and just,*** and inclined to mercy.*** They must proceed 
only against those who are formally accused **’ and must be 
guided by the trial laws of their jurisdiction.** He must pass 
judgment on the evidence presented **’ and while concerned 
about the preservation of liberty *** must also have concern 
about vindictive justice which removes evils that threaten the 
commonweal.?* 


So that justice and liberty may not be measured in terms of : 


wealth and so that no defendant shall appear without counsel 
lawyers, either personally or indirectly, should help the poor *”° 
by giving counsel and other aid.*** His fees in other cases 
should be determined by the labor involved, the condition of 
his client, the nature of the case and the customs of the juris- 
diction.*** He may use adroitness in his procedure but never 
falsity.*°* His motives must always be the sovereignty of jus- 
tice and not merely the display of his skill in forensic art.*™* 

Witnesses should also be merciful even though they must be 
truthful,’®* and never indulge either in overstatement or under- 
statement.’®° They must come into court with clean hands and 
not as rogues, imbeciles, prejudiced by bitterness or afraid to 
tell the truth.*®’ False witnesses are reprehensible because of 


188 §. T. II-II, q. 70, art. 2, ad 2. 


386 In Pe. 7. Liki, @. art. 3. 
186 Onus 19, c. 5. 293 Opue 19, c. 7. 

art. 2. | 194 Thid. 

188 Thid., q. 67, art. 3. 196 §, 7. II-II, q. 70, art. 1. 
189 Ibid., q. 108, art.2. 196 Thid. 

190 §. 7, II-II, q. 71, art. 1. 197 Thid., art. 3. 
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their perjury, their lies and their contempt of justice.*** The 
accusant who charges falsely or who can not prove his charge, 
in many cases ought to be subjected to embarrassment and the 
“ lex talionis ” for his slander.’ 

The prisoner is entitled to formalities that will protest his 
liberty and make justice dignified.2” The accusation against 


him must be made formally,?” and the trial must be limited to 


the crime for which he is indicted. He must divulge the truth 


that he is obligated to reveal,” though he may also act adroitly.?” 


Crimes against the community call for special vigilance and 
careful supervision,” but the right of appeal should be recog- 
nized freely if it does not delay justice.*”° 


Freedom of Religion 


These are but a few of the pertinent principles found in the 
social thought of Aquinas about the great American liberty of 
trials. One other very important freedom must be presented. 
It is the freedom of religion. Because of its historical back- 
ground and its genetic interpretation an entire volume can and 
will be written on this one American freedom. Here only the 
briefest possible development is permitted. As a matter of fact, 
this liberty is so far reaching that many of its implications have 
been dealt with in other sections under the liberties of con- 
science, education, speech, press and communications. 

The freedom of religion in the United States has been sub- 
mitted to a variety of interpretations some of which seem un- 
tenable in view of the natural law and the traditions of the 
Republic. Among these untenable interpretations the most. 


popular today is that freedom of religion means the freedom 


to worship or not to worship. That is not the real meaning of 


198 Toid., art. 4. T. II-II, q. 69. a, 1. 

19° §. T. II-II, q. 68, art. 4, ad 3. 208 Toid., art. 2. 

300 8. T. II-II, q. 68, art. 2. . 204 De Virt., q. 3, art. 2, ad 7. 
202 1bid., art. 1. 205 7’. II-II, q. 69, art. 3. 
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the freedom of religion. Neither does it mean the freedom to 


attack religion and God in the cause of atheism or socialism. 


Liberty of religion does not mean the absolute independence of 
the religious bodies from all state direction even from that of 
the fire and police departments. Freedom of religion does not 
mean the liberty of individuals to choose a creed, a worship and a 
consequent moral misbehavior inimical to the natural law and 
to the common weal of rational realities. Freedom of religion 
does not imply that this is a right conferred by the United 


States on its citizens; it is a freedom given by the nation to 


enjoy a right given by the Author of nature and nations. Free- 
dom of religion does not mean the creation of a condition in 
which belief and worship are merely tolerated; this would 
negate the principle that a nation had no responsibility for 
promoting the earthly happiness of the entire man. 

In our traditional interpretation of the American freedom of 


religion there are primary and secondary aspects of this liberty. | 


Primarily the liberty of religion means the enjoyment of the 
right to effect public contact with God through belief, religious 


worship and obedience to the will of God. It means therefore, 


the right to go to the Church chosen in obedience to the dictates 
of conscience. Secondarily the freedom of religion implies the 
liberty to conduct those enterprises which religious bodies deem 
necessary for the preservation and the extension of their influ- 
ence among our citizens. This means that religious liberty 
permits the construction of churches and of institutions of 
learning for the training of ministers of religion. It means the 
freedom to build and conduct religious schools, religious resi- 
dences like monasteries and convents. It means also the liberty 
to construct and conduct other institutions necessary for the 
complete living of a religion, institutions like hospitals, social 
service centers and others for the care of the defective, the 
dependent and the delinquent. The freedom of religion implies 
the liberty of operating societies annexed to religious bodies, 
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for the fulfillment of the social purposes of religion and also 
the liberty of conducting means of informal enlightenment and 


_ defense like newspapers and other literature. This is the com- 


mon understanding of the freedom of religion among the vast 


majority of our American people. 


Here in the United States our freedom of religion has been 
subjected to different kinds of vicissitudes. Most of them arose 
from the tendency to misinterpret the freedom of religion rather 
than to deny it. Many of our erroneous attitudes are a direct 


- result of our unreasonable extension of our liberties. We have 


succumbed to the idea that freedom of religion means the liberty 
to worship or not to worship depending on our whims. This is 
both the cause and the effect of the general and consequent 
attitude that all religions are equally good and equally unneces- 
sary for personal happiness and national welfare. This is a 
direct result of the equalitarian attitude which, in order to 
respect the rights of all beliefs, ostracizes God entirely from 
our public schools. This in turn is responsible for the view that 
religion and churches are superfluous luxuries for which re- 
ligionists should be rigidly taxed. This is the chain of vicious 


consequences that strings from the basic misunderstanding of 


the freedom of religion in our nation. This is a paradoxical 
situation in a nation whose charter and whose traditions make 
Americanism the equivalent of godly belief, worship and 
morality. Paradoxical also are outbursts of religious bigotry 


which seek to restrict by taxation, discrimination and unfair 


legislation the opportunities of some religious bodies to free 
opportunity for the full enjoyment of American freedom. 

The principles of Thomistic thought on this freedom are so 
multiplied that they must be synthesized. Because religion is 
a matter of basic justice, freedom of religion does not mean the 


liberty to be religious or non-religious. The very nature of 


religion and the nature of man-make the truth of this con- 
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clusion evident. Religion is a profession of faith.? It con- 
sists in receiving divine blessings and sharing them with 
others.**’ Worship is the result of an instinct of nature.” 
It may be called piety, worship:or service,” but in any case 
its driving power is a love of God which urges man to give 
himself to God and to perform works of religion.”*° In a broad 
sense religion is anything by which reverence is shown.”"? It is 
something due to God as the first principle of all reality,?*? 
and it is rendered to the Deity to acknowledge that all things 
come from Him.*** Religion may be interior or external. Both 
are important. Internal religion is conjunction or traffic with 
God by intelligence and affection, by the devotion of the soul. 
External religion is the manifestation of this devotion of the 
soul through sacrifices, offerings, prayer, penance, ceremonies 
and other similar actions.*** Mind, heart and body ought to 
unite in religion,?"* and all ought to be given to the Creator.”*° 
This rendering of a tribute of dependence on the Almighty 
fulfills the threefold purpose of religion, (1) to reverence God, 
(2) to obtain instruction for man from God, and (3) to obtain 
help whereby human deportment may be directed by the plans 
and government of God.*!? Herein is found the basic popular 
division of religion into worship, belief and moral conduct. 
Religion is not complete without all of these three methods of 
communication with the Deity. To amputate any of these 
functions of religion is to leave it insomplete and inoperative. 
From this one con conclude that the common American excuse 


206 In IV Sent., d. 13, q. 2, art. 1, ad 4. 

207 §, 7’. IIIa, q. 63, art. 3; ibid., art. 4; tbid., art. 6. 

208 §. T. IIIa, q. 60, art. 5, ad 3. | 

209 In IV Sent., d. 13, q. 2, art. 1, ad 4. 

mo 9. 7. II-II, q. 82, art. 2, ad 1. 

711 §, 7. II-II, q. 83, art. 3. 

212 §, T. II-II, q. 81, art. 1, ad 4; Oon Gen., 3, c. 119. 

213 Con. Gen., 3, c. 119, ad 3. 

14 §. T. II-II, q. 81, art. 7. 168. T. I-II, q. 49, art. 3: 
15 7. II-II. q. 93, art. 2. bal, 68, art. 2. 
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for the neglect of worship and church going is ridiculous when 
based on the plea that internal worship is sufficient. Religion 
must be expressed by external actions 7* performed in a church | 
at an orderly and proper time.” Equally ridiculous is the 
procedure of eliminating the will and the instructions of God 
from the determination of forms of religious worship.” Human 
beings are not free in such matters. The American freedom of 
religion grants no such religious liberty. The essential point 
here is that the American Bill of Rights is sublime in its 
recognition of the obligation of men to practice religion and in 
giving them the freedom to do so. 

The nature of man indicates that he should be free to profess 
religion. The good and the happiness of man consists in his 
communication with God”? and in his subjection to the 
Almighty.”? All genuine happiness consists in an approach to 
God just as all real misery is marked by a recession from the 
Creator.** It is the obligation of government to arrange civil 
life so that citizens may attain the goal of human living, that 
is the knowledge, worship and service of God.™* 

It is clear that government has no right to blockade the 
religious communication of citizens with their God and must 
promote their happiness by giving free opportunity for the 
generous practice of religion. From this it is also clear that 
nations should grant their citizens opportunities for the forma- 
tion of religious societies, for the construction and maintenance 
of institutions for purposes of worship, religious education, 
religions, social service and other necessary religious works. 

The nature of man. reveals the fact that he can not be happy 


09, 7. 84, art. 3. 
8. T. 98, art. 
921 §, T. I-II, q. 98, art, 5, ad 2; II-II, q. 27, art. 6, ad 3. 
§, T. II-II, q.. 19, art. 11; ébid., q. $1, art. 7. 
223 De Malo, q. 5, art. 1, ad 4. 
224 Con Gen., III, c. 64, ad 3; Ia, q. 103, art. 1. 
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without worship. On his soul has been stamped the image of 


God.*”° This is in a way the very essence of the human soul.*** | 


Definitely this image of God pushes man on to a knowledge 
and love of the Author of nature,”’ and to the expression of 
this belief and love in worship and high moral deportment.?” 
The state can not achieve its mission of making citizens happy 
unless it gives them freedom of religion. 

One must keep in mind the duty of the state to advance the 
common good when writing of the freedom of religion. It is 
impossible for the state to achieve the common good unless its 
citizens are virtuous.’”’ It is clear that the state in the ful- 
fillment of this duty must give opportunity for the development 
of the entire man. -Religion is located primarily in the will 


and because of this it directs all the other faculties to God.**° 


Religion is really the director of all other virtues resident in 
the faculties of the human composite,” and the government 
should give free play to religion which produces for it the 
virtuous citizenship. The unity of human personality makes 
for the consolidation of all human virtues and promises a high 
standard of civic deportment to the state from those who are 
eenuinely religious. Religion assists the state in the fulfillment 
“of its duty and ought to be granted freedom by the nation as a 
matter of self-preservation. 

The laws of a nation ought to encourage sellin life and 
not handicap it. Human law ought to be just, possible of ob- 
servance, in conformity with nature, in line with the customs 
of the country and the times, necessary, clearly intelligible and 
operative for common utility.*** On this presumption law ought 
to protect religious liberty. The common good of the people 
which means the human development of human personalities 


IV Sent., d. 4, q. 1, art. 3,q.3. T. 1-II, q. 92, art. 1, ad 3. 


226 De Anima, art. 12, ad 6. 289 8. T. IT-II, q. 83, art. 3. 
227 Thid. #828. T. II-III, q. 81, art. 1, ad 1. 
228 De Verit., q. 7, art. 6, ad 3. 08 8. 7. I-11, a. 06, art. 3: 
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must be the object of all law making,”** and laws must be 
reasonable.*** Confiscation of church property or confiscatory 
and blockading taxation is neither reasonable nor conducive to 
the common weal. Every law must promote friendship either 
of men with one another or of men with their God.”*° Human 


law must be in conformity with the divine and the natural 


law. The law of God, which demands religion, has been 
given to assist men to obey the natural law.?*? Divine law 
makes clear the noble instincts of rational nature, of which 


‘religion is essential and fills in the deficiencies of natural law 


in the individual.*** If the state in its legislation is obligated 
to conform to the natural law, if this in turn is clarified by the 
divine law, if religion is demanded by natural and divine law 
then the state must assist and not impede the freedom of wor- 


ship. One must keep in mind that the natural law which the 


state must respect, prohibits the opposites of all the virtues.?°° 
This means that the liberty of religion does not give the freedom 
to the nation or the citizens to impede or to neglect religion. 
The freedom of religion in the Bill of Rights is something for 
which American citizens and all humanity may be proud. 

This explanation of basic American freedoms has been pre- 
sented for the purpose of giving evidence of benefits bestowed 
on American citizens and for which they should be grateful 
and because of which all are under deep debt to our democracy. 
These are the freedoms which totalitarian ideologies say no 
human being is capable of using and which they are pledged to 
destroy. We Americans protest that we are capable of using 
them and we labor to save them for future generations. 


Ianatius SmituH. O. P. 


The Catholic University of America. 


we 7. Lil, 96, ark 


234 [bid., q. 90, art. 4. 237 De Verit., q. 2, art. 7, ad 10. 
235 §, T. I-II, q. 99, art. 1, ad 2. 238 Con. Gen.; III, c. 123. 
meg. 7 I-II, q. 19, art. 4. 239 In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 1, ad 4. 
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THE METHOD OF AMBIGUITY 


A or THE Parapoxes, Puato’s Later Loaic 


I 


EVERAL centuries lie between the modern world and the 
ages when credo ut intellegam was more than a historical 
memory. In those centuries many and varied war cries have 
issued from philosophic camps, from armies without generals 
and from generals without armies. The clear and distinct ideas 
of Descartes have become somewhat less clear and a good deal 
less distinct. Cherished notions have crumbled one by one under 
the accumulated weight of empiricisms, indealisms, pragmat- 
isms, and positivisms. Today we are as of often as not caught 
between the fire of Humians with the courage of half their 
master’s convictions, and the Rip Van Winkles of scholasticism 
who have remembered to have faith but have forgotten in what 
they have their faith. Those of us who are not on the firing 
lines can stop for a moment to survey the wreckage, and muse ~ 
on how it all came about. 

In thus musing, we light upon a curious fact. Over and over 
again we have been told that faith is not reason, and that reason 
is not faith, and that the one and the other have nothing in 
common. Reason deals only with tautologies, is grounded in 
arbitrary assumptions, helps us to play chess and invent absurd 
mathematical constructions that miraculously assist in the 
creation of playthings like atom bombs. Faith is of course a toy 
indulged in by unreconstructed Christians who don’t, won’t, or 
can’t keep up with psychology, and are stubborn enough to 
question whether they are correctly to be identified with white 
mice. It is not until we recognize the absurdity of such an 
antithesis that we shall be able to dig our way out and build 
anew. 
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It is thus not uprofitable to turn back the pages to the 
consideration of a man who never found it necessary to pose 
faith against reason, as two fundamentally different modes of 
apprehension. He did not believe because he could not reason. 
He believed in rationality, in order that he might reason. At 
the root of Plato’s logical theory is the firm, even passionate 
conviction, that intelligibility is through and through a char- 
acteristic of the universe, and that the struggling, confused, 
finite mind, is a struggling and confused mind, not an irrelevant 
epiphenomenon of blindly evolving matter. That is not to say 
that Plato committed the error of holding that everything was 
rational; although upon occasions he was sore tempted, and 
came perilously close to falling. But that the intelligent and the 
source of intelligence was fully inteligible, and that the unin- 
telligent must in some sense be intelligible, this was his faith. 

Translated into the terms of logical inquiry, this fundamental 
faith involved adherence to the principle of contradiction as the 
first specification of the principle of intelligibility.* Recognizing 


+The principle of intelligibility being a necessary condition of all judg 
ments is itself not assertible. It is for this reason, and not because of a 
mystical breakdown in the thought, that Plato insists that the idea of the 
Good must be contemplated and is indefinable. The extension of the prin- 
ciple is the whole of rational discourse in which it is employed. To under- 
stand it in its full richness, it is necessary that one undergo a training in 
whatever exact sciences exist. This is precisely what Plato recommends. 
See Republic, 508-9, 517, 527-9. On the negative side this principle involves 
an uncompromising rejection of the argument from authority, which Plato 
again and again ridicules as being beneath the dignity of a serious inquirer. 
In the Cratylus Socrates thus repudiates majority opinion: “ What of that 
Cratylus? Are we to count them like votes? And is correctness of names 
the voice of the majority? Are we to sdy of whichever sort is the most, 
. those are the true ones?” Cratylus, 437. Cf. Gorgias, 472, Charmides, 161, 
163, Laches, 184. In the Protagoras Socrates remarks sarcastically that, “ A 
company like this of ours, and men such as we profess to be, do not require 
the help of another’s voice, or of the poets whom you cannot interrogate 
about the meaning of what they are saying; people who cite them declaring, 
some that the poet has one meaning, and others that he has another, and 
the point which is in dispute can never be decided.” 347. All quotations 
are from the third Jowett translation, except those from the Parmenides, 
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that without it all discourse was impossible, all knowledge 


hopeless, even the knowledge of hopelessness, Plato never 
wavered in his assertion “‘ that the same thing clearly cannot 
act or be acted upon in the same part or in relation to the same 
thing at the same time, in contrary ways; and therefore when- 
ever this contradiction occurs in things apparently the same, 
we know that they are really not the same but different.” * All 
the apparent perplexities and difficulties which we encounter 
must be resolvable, if rationality is to be possible. Where there 
is a contradiction apparent, it must only be apparent and not 
real.® | : 
It is in the light of this insistence that I shall try to interpret 
the development of Plato’s logic. As I see it, on their logical 
side Plato’s dialogues represent a consistent and progressive 
attempt to resolve a series of fundamental paradoxes that bar 
the way to all reasoning. If these paradoxes cannot be resolved, 
then the Sophist is justified in denying the possibility of the 
philosophic enterprise in all its manifestations. At the root of 
all of these paradoxes, of course, an ambiguity must lie. If there 
were no ambiguity somewhere, the dilemmas would be inescap- 
able, and the paradoxes become paranoumena. The prime task 
of the logician is to detect and expose these ambiguities, and in 
so doing clear the path for investigation.  .~ 

It cannot be too carefully stressed that this method of solving 
contradictions by detecting fundamental ambiguities (which I 
shall call for short the Method of Ambiguity) is not linguistic, 


but philosophical. There is, it is true, a class of parodaxes — 
which depend patently and openly upon.elementary confusions. . 


Of this kind we get more than a bellyful in the Huthydemus, 
where a miserable youngster is led an idiotic dance through a 


the Theaetetus, the Sophist, and the Timaeus, which are taken from 
Cornford’s editions. | 

2 Republic 436. 

Cf. Gorgias 495, Charmides 164, Euthydemus 293, Republic 437. 
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maze of words. In the Protagoras Socrates is made to interpret ~ 
a line of Simonides in a brilliant and ironical manner, suf- 
ficient once and for all to dispose of that kind of nonsense.* 
But there is a second, and much more serious class, the class of 
those paradoxes which seem to lie deep in the nature of things, 
threatening always to be irreconcilable antimonies. These can- 
not be dismissed as were the trivialities of the Huthydemus. 
They must be systematically investigated and resolved. To this 


task Plato set himself, and in performing it made possible the 


foundations of a metaphysic.° 

The serious paradoxes may be subdivided into two groups. 
The solution of the first group involves the statement of the 
epistemological theory of Ideas, propounded and elaborated in 
the early and middle dialogues. These we shall very quickly 
survey. The second group grows directly out of the theory of 
Ideas, and is treated in the later dialogues. It is to these that we 
shall pay careful attention. | 


Il 


Plato was not slow to realise that the first and one of the 
most important of the paradoxes was that which involved 
inquiry itself. Now granted that the object of inquiry is truth 
(Charmides 166), how is it possible that we can inquire? To 
modern students of philosophy, accustomed even to logics which 


4 Protagoras 341-4. 
5 Plato regarded his work as representing the polar opposite of Sophistry, 


_ which thrived and profited upon contradiction, in which it had a vested 


interest. Its practitioners he called eristics, folk for whom words were a 
weapon not in the search for truth but in the attainment of the cheap glory 
of argumentative success. For an illuminating treatment of the notion of 


- anatrope, inversion, as Plato understood the Sophists to practice it, see John 
Wild, Plato’s Theory of Man, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. 


® In discussing the development of Plato’s logic, it should be noted that I 
am following an ideal pattern designed to make the best possible sense out 
of the issues, and not adhering strictly to the conjectured chronological 
order of the dialogues. Priority will therefore always be used logically, not 


temporally. 
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make inquiry a key concept, it comes as something of a surprise 
to realise that inquiry is prima facie impossible, and that a 
good deal of epistomology is involved in denying this. 

The problem is first stated, without any attempt at its solution, 
in the Charmides. How is it, Socrates asks, that we can inquire, 
since we are asking neither about what we know nor what we 
do not know? If we knew the truth, we would not need to 
inquire. If we do not know the truth, we do not know what it | 
is that we are asking about, and in‘ no sense can we ask about it. 
How, in fact, can we know what we do not know, and not know 
what we doknow?’ | | 

The problem is particularly acute in this context since it is 
asserted that true wisdom is the science of knowledge and of 
ignorance. With this assertion Socrates, who in his Apology 
explained his fame on the grounds that he knew he didnot know 
but that nobody else did, must obviously sympathise. And 
indeed he declares that “ he who possesses such knowledge will 
more easily learn anything which he learns; and that everything 
will be clearer to him because, in addition to the knowledge of 
individuals, he sees the science, and this also will better enable 
him to test the knowledge which others have of what he knows 
himself.” ° 

The problem is not solved here, but simply passed over with 
the recognition that it is still a problem. So Socrates says that. 
“we nobly disregarded, and never even considered, the impos- 
_ sibility of a man knowing in a sort of way that which he does not 
know at all; for our assumption was that he knows that which 
he does not know; than which nothing, as I think, can be more © 
irrational.’ *° 

There the matter ends, but not for long. It comes up again 
in the Huthydemus, where the two Sophists run wild witha mass — 
of perplexities. In the course of the proceedings, young 


™ Charmides 165-7. Charmides 172. 
® Apology 23. : 10 Charmides 175. 
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_Cleinias is asked whether the wise or the unlearned learn. 
Cleinias says the wise learn; but if they are already wise, why 
do they learn? Confused, the boy retracts and says that the 
unlearned? For they either learn what they know or what they 
do not know. If they learn what they know, then they are not 
unlearned. But if they learn what they do not know, they have 
not learned.** Here the Sophists have gone too far, and Socrates 
points out the simple ambiguity in the argument. To learn 
means both to acquire and to review that which has been 
acquired.’ But this, as Plato knows well, still leaves the 
question of how the acquisition was possible just where it was— 
unanswered. | 

It is in the Meno that Plato attempts a full scale treatment 
of the difficulty. The discussion begins when it i¢ asked whether 
virtue is teachable; but this, says Socrates, implies the much 
larger question, “ Is anything teachable?” ** It is fruitless to 
try to decide. whether virtue can be taught until we discover 
what can be taught, and how teaching is possible. 

Accepting the logic of the Charmides and the Huthydemus, 
Socrates declares flatly that teaching is impossible, in the sense 
that knowledge can be transferred from A to B as an object can 
be moved from place to place. The wall of the glassroom in 
which a teacher lectures does not learn, nor does a white rat in 
a cage read the experimenter’s report on his neuroses. Some- 
times of course the students do not learn either, but this is beside 
the point. How is it, then, if the mere formulation and delivery 
of information cannot constitute new knowledge, that learning 
and inquiry are to be explained? Here Plato offers a solution 
in the form of the doctrine of anamnesis or recollection. The 
- soul of the inquirer knew that about which it is now inquiring 
at some time in the past, but has forgotten the greater part of 
what it knew. Learning is really nothing but recollection. 


11 Huthydemus 276-7. 13 Ibid., 278. 18 Meno 71. 
14 Meno 81 ff. Cf. Republic 518, Phaedo 73-6, Symposium 208. 
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The doctrine of immortality here introduced can be passed 
over as irrelevant to the epistemological discussion. What has 
been achieved is a solution involving the most far-reaching 
consequences, consequences which much of,Plato’s later work. 
undertakes to analyse and justify. Principally these conse- 
quences are: | 


1. That the theory of Ideas *° is necessary to explain knowl- 
edge, and so must be developed and justified. It is plain that the 
soul on earth, in learning virtue or geometry, is not reliving a 
past flux. The world of becoming is a world of novelty; the 
world of being must therefore be that which the soul once knew. 

2. Since knowledge is recollection of ideas, knowledge of the 
flux appears impossible.’® To save himself from this difficulty, 
Plato had to invent the doctrine of participation and defend ~ 
it in the light of the self-criticism of the Parmenides. 

3. Logic is inseparable from ontology, because all the possibles 
must have some kind of being, if they are to be remembered. 

_ 4, If reminiscence is not metaphor, some such absurdities as 
those of Shelley or of Wordesworth’s Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality are involved, since there seems to be no valid 
reason why a child should not be made to remember Einstein’s 
theory of relativity.*’ It is dependent also, if taken literally, 
on the very doctrine of immortality which it is afterwards used 

to establish. If it is a metaphor, intended to explain that we 


cannot know what in some sense we do not already know, it is 


still misleading. Plato does justice to a much neglected difficulty 
in realising that it must be faced, but he himself does not com- 
pletely succeed in overcoming it. The doctrine of reminiscence, 
although explaining geometry, is too static in its implications 


15] shall use Ideas, Forms, Essences, interchangeably 

16 Cf, F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, New York:‘ Harcourt, Brace, 
and Co., 1937, p. 29. | 

17 The seriousness of this charge is perhaps vitiated by Plato’s suggestion 
that reminiscence is dulled when the soul comes into the spatio-temporal 
world. The next objection however is sufficiently conclusive. 
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to take care of the dynamic character of learning and of inquiry. 
It is not until the distinction between potentiality and actuality 
is made that both the novelty and the familiarity of knowledge 
can properly be accounted for. That Plato is conscious of the 
fact that he has not fully met the challenge, and that the pos- 
sibility of inquiry, essential as it is, must still in some sense be 
explained by faith, is indicated in Socrates’ half-ringing, half- 
plaintive assertion that “we shall be better and braver and less 
helpless if we think that we ought to inquire, than we should 
have been if we indulged in the idle fancy that there was no 
knowing and no use in seeking to know what we do not know;— 
that is a theme upon which I am ready to fight in word and 
deed, to the utmost of my power.” 7° | 

The first stage in the dialectician’s education is therefore the 
recognition of the world of Ideas or Forms or Essences, of 
logical meanings having an ontological status, a world different 
from, but related by ‘‘ participation ” to, the sensed world of 
flux. The next stage is the progressive specification of individual 
forms, suggested by but not logically implied by the world of 

flux. A great part of the early and middle dialogues is devoted 
to the details of this stage. The first book of the Republic is a 
detailed exhibition of it, and the method receives its most careful 
theoretical treatment in the middle books of the dialogue, 
especially the middle of the sixth to the middle of the seventh 
books. It is perhaps also the most extensively investigated aspect 
of Plato’s thought, and the one always appearing in undergradu- 
ate textbooks and in histories of philosophy.”° We shall, there- 


18 Meno 86. 
- 1° Ror the dialectician’s endeavor to define common notions, cf. Cratylus 
413, Gorgias 450, Protagoras 329, 361, Meno, 72, Charmides 159, Laches 189- 
90,Euthyphro 6, Phaedrus 265; for the dialectical method of hypothesis 
(apart from the Republic) cf. Gorgias 499-500, Protagoras 311-12, 332, 
Phaedo 101, Meno 87-8, Charmides 159-161, Laches 191-2, 199, Phaedrus. 


- 244 ff. 


20 For an extensive recent treatment see Richard Robinson, Plato’s Earlier 
Dialectic, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1941. ~ 
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fore, since it is familiar and lies outside the scope of this paper, 
pass completely over it. We need only notice that at this stage we 
have simply a collection of individual concepts, whose inter- 
relations apart from their ground in the Idea of the Good are 
as yet unexplored. It is the exploration of these relations that 
constitutes the logical problem of the later dialogues. 

The shift from the consideration of the relation of Forms to 
things to the relation of Forms to Forms is perhaps the most 
significant character of the Parmenides, the Sophist and the 

‘Statesman. The problem had been posed in the Phaedrus. How 
we find the joints in reality? Translated into the terms 
of logical theory, the question becomes: How can we discover 
the relationship of meanings to each other ? } 

In considering this problem as a logical one, it must never 
be forgotten that for Plato there was no hard line between logic 
and ontology.” Plato had no interest whatever in Formal 
Logic in Aristotle’s terms, a Logic which he probably would have 
considered to be founded rather in rhetoric than in ontology. 
Logic for Plato was the discovery of real Essences and their 
relations. The system of these real Essences was one of the two 


21 We should attempt “a division into species according to the natural 
formation where the joint is, not breaking any part as a bad carver might.” 
Phaedrus 265-6. Cf. Statesman, 259-68, 286-7. 

28T cannot accept Professor Taylor’s contention that “logic is here for — 
the first time in literature contemplated as an autonomous science with the 
task of accepting the supreme principles of affirmative and negative pro- 
positions (the combinations and ‘separations’).” Plato, The Man and His 
Work: Methuen and Co., 1929, p. 387. I know of no evidence whatever that 
supports this view. The Sophist, avowedly one of Plato’s most exclusively 
“logical” dialogues, really subordinates the logical inquiry to the prime 
task at hand, the definition of the Sophist. Commentators have persistently 
attempted to read secret meanings into Plato, when obvious ones lay on the 
surface. Why should it be imagined that a realistic epistemologist, onto- 
logist, and political theorist, engaged in a deliberate struggle against 
Sophistry, disguised his discovery of Formal] Logic as an autonomous science 
in a dialogue where the logical inquiry is made the basis of a discussion 
of Sophistry? The means-end relationship of the two inquiries is obscured 
by Professor Taylor when he writes of the Sophist and the Statesman that 
they have “double functions ” ——m and anngagecnl. I bid., p. 375. 
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(or three) ontological ground principles, and the only fully 
intelligible one.” Logic was therefore a progressive discipline, 
not in the sense that the objects of its inquiry were changing in 
time, but in the sense that Reality was infinitely rich in its 
texture, and that no finite mind would be likely fully to com- 
prehend it. | | 
In considering this problem Plato came to the conclusion that 
the world of Forms was a system of internally related meanings, 
hierarchically arranged to include species in genus and genus 
in higher genera.** The work of the dialectician at this level 
is defined by the now famous method of Collection and Division, 
most carefully exhibited in the Sophist and the Statesman. His 
task is to show in detail the hierarchical organization of the 
specific groups of Forms, as well as their overall interrelation. 
The development up to this point is clear. The problems of 
epistemology (the nature of inquiry, of truth, and of knowledge) 
had been solved by the theory of Ideas. The problem of the 
ontology of the world of Ideas had been solved by the positing 
of a hierarchical system, understood by the method of Collection 
and Division. But something was still left to be done. The 
notion of a related system, in terms of which the problem had 
been solved, generated its own special paradox. This paradox, 
and its two principal sub-paradoxes, which we shall call the 
paradoxes of relation, of negation, and of error, constitute the 


23 The other two are the Dyad-of-the-great-and-the-small and Mind. Pro- 
fessor F. S. C. Northrop. with documentation chiefly drawn from Aristotle, 
arguesthat Mind is merely the “ internal relation” between the other two 
- classes. See his “ The Significance of the Mathematical Element in Plato’s 
_ Philosophy,” in Philosophical Essays for Alfred North Whitehead, New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1936, pp. 28 ff. 

24 This means that a Platonic genus is quite different from an Aristotelian 
one, being, to employ Hegelian terminology, a concrete universal, Although 
this is of great importance in the understanding of Plato’s logic, it bears 
only indirectly upon the paradoxes which we are to discuss, and so is 
here passed over, Interested readers are referred to F. M. Cornford, Plato’s. - 
* Theory of Knowledge, New York:. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935, pp. 263-273. . 
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still unsolved logical problem. It is with this problem that the 
present paper is ‘specifically concerned. 


entity 


”? ean be at the same time 


The problem of how one “ 


described in contradictory ways had first been raised in the 
Phaedo. How ean it be, Socrates asks, that at one and the same 
time Simmias can be Qualified by the contradictory predicates 


“ oreat,” and “small,” for when he is next to Phaedo he is | 


small, but when next to me great? *° Generations of later com- 
mentators have pointed out that Plato had still not recognised 
the difference between a quality and a relation; and in main- 
taining this, they are doubtless correct. But the problem, con- 


trary to Some of the commentators, is not provided with a ready 


and easy solution as soon as it is-realised that “ greater than 
Socrates,” and “smaller than Phaedo,” are not contradictory, 
but rather compatible predicates. For at the root of the super- 
ficial difficulty in the Phaedo lies the far more important and 
difficult problem of predication. How is it that it is possible to 
_ predicate at all, to say of an X any more than X is X? For if X 
is identical with X, then it is not indentical with Y. Similarly 
if Y is identical with Y then it is not identical with X. There- 
- fore to say that X is Y is to say that X is identical with non-X ; 
which seems a manifest contradiction. 

The problem was posed for Plato by the Mergaric logicians, 
who in the true Elatic manner, were triumphantly propounding 
such paradoxes.*. It is therefore altogether fitting that Plato 
should choose Zeno and Parmenides as the mouthpieces for 
introducing the difficulty. At the opening of the Parmenides 
Zeno raises the question of predication in a manner analogous 


25 Phaedo 102. Cf. Protagoras 331-3. 
26 Of. Taylor, op. cit., p. 350, and John Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I: 
Thales to Plato, London: Macmillan and Co., 1928, p. 235. 
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to that of the Phaedo. How can the same thing be qualified in 
diverse ways at the same time? «+ 

The young Socrates is ready and waiting with an ‘answer. 
The theory of Ideas, he says, was designed to meet just such a 
problem. Things partake of different Forms, and so can be 
characterised in different ways. It is not that a thing, inasmuch 
as it is one, is many. Oneness is not manyness. It is only that 
a thing participates in both oneness and manyness, which Forms 
are themselves distinct.” 

Parmenides here takes up the argument, pointing out that 

“at solution is no solution. What is meant by ° ‘ partaking,” or 


However that mey be, tell me this. You say you hold that there exist 
certain Forms, of which these other things come to partake and so to 
be called after their names: by coming to partake of Likeness or 
Largeness or Beauty or Justice, they maenne like or large or beautiful 
or just? | 


Certainly, said Socrates. 


Then each thing that partakes receives as its share either the Form 
as a whole or a part of it? Or can there be ade other way of partaking 
besides this? 


No, how could there be? 

Do you hold, then, that the Form as a whole, a single thing, is in each 
of the many, or how? 

Why should it not be in each, Parmenides! 

If so, a Form which is one and the same will be at the same time, as 


a whole, in a number of things which are separate, and consequently 
will be separate from itself. 


No, it would not, replied Socrates, if it were like one and the same 
day, which is in many places at the same time and nevertheless is not 
separate from itself. Suppose any given Form is in them all at the same 
time as one and the same thing in that way. _ 


27 Parmenides 128E-130A. 
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I like-the way you make out that one and the same thing is in many 
places at once, Socrates. You might as well spread a sail over a number 
of people and then say that the one sail as a whole was over them all. 
Don’t you think that is a sone analogy? | 


Perhaps it is. | 

Then would the sail as a whole be over each man, or only a part over ? 
one, another part over another ? 

Only a part. | 


In that case, Socrates, the Forms themselves must be divisible Into 
parts, and the things which have a share in them will have a part for » 
their share. Only a part of any given Form, and no longer the whole 
of it, will be in each thing. | 


Evidently, on that showing. 
Are you, then, prepared to assert that we shall find the — Form | 
actually being divided? Will it still be one? 
Certainly not2’ 


To this argument Socrates has no answer, even though Par- 
menides is made to admit, | ee: 


*-if, in view of all these difficulties and others like them, a man refuses 
to admit that Forms of things exist or to distinguish a definite Form in 
every case, he will have nothing on which to fix his thought, so long as 
he will not allow that, each thing has a character which is always the 
same; and in so doing he will completely destroy the significance of all 
discourse. But of that consequence I think you are only too well aware.” 


Why this apparently unsatisfactory resolution ?. For it is at this 
point that Parmenides is to begin his “ logical exercise,” and 
Socrates to listen silently. The answer lies in the fact (which 
Plato does: not explicitly note) that there are ed two 
objections. These are: 4 


1. That the ontological relationship between the world of 
Being and the world of Becoming—variously referred to by the - 


38 130E-131A. 
2° Parmenides 135BC. 
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' metaphors of participation,. “ image,” likeness, etc.—has not 


been clearly envisaged. 
2. That the logical problem of the one and the many has not 
been solved. | 7 


‘The pleasant irony of the whole business lies in the fact that. 


it is Parmenides who is going to get the credit for the solution 
_of the latter difficulty. For Socrates to have replied would have 


necessitated a complete answer to both questions. This was 
impossible, since Plato had not found, nor did he ever find. a 
fully satisfactory answer to the first question. It is significant 
that in the Philebus Socrates brushes aside the difficulty with 
impatience, as if to say, “‘ Cavil not, this must be, even though 


I cannot explain it.” *° The problems proper to an epistemology 


in which concepts are “ suggested ” but not “ abstracted,” are 
numerous, and varied, and to this day largely unsolved. It is 
not perhaps always realised that the strict contemporary nomina- 
lists in mathematics are Platonists who have inverted the 


ontological status of the Forms.** For these nominalists the 


application of mathematics to the real world 1 is cee admitted 
to be a mystery. | 

The solution of the paradox of the one sal the many, Plato 
realised, could be accomplished wholly. in the realm of Being, 


without recourse to the difficulties attending “ participation.” 


The problem is of course still ontological in the strictest sense, 
since, as we have seen, there is for Plato no such thing as a 
non-ontological logic. But in the restricted sense, the problem 
may properly be called a logical one. Since only Being i is under 
discussion, and Being is the realm of Forms, the problem falls 
obviously i in the province of Logic—the science of Forms. This 
discussion “‘ Parmenides” is to conduct. . 


i Philebus 15. 

*1 Of, however C. S. Peirce, “ The Nature of Mathematics,” in The Philo- 
sophy of Peirce, Selected Writings, ed. Justus Buchler, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1940, pp. 135 ff. | ) 
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Plato saw clearly the difficulty must be attacked at the root— 
that no amount of patching would do if the results were to be | 
satisfactory. He therefore searched for the central assumption 
that lay at the heart of the Eleatic logic of identity, and dis- 
covered that it was that “one” and “ many ” were taken to be 
two separate atomic meanings, externally | (and therefore not 
really) related. If this presupposition were correct, the rest 
seemed to follow inexorably. There was, therefore, but one way 
out of the difficulty. It must be shown that this presupposition 
was impossible, that to hold it was to make discourse impossible, 
including the discourse in which it was asserted. ‘This Plato, 
speaking in the person of Parmenides, proceeds to do, supple- 
menting the negative critique with a positive analysis which 
shows that one and many are inter-dependent meanings, form- 
ing part of a whole system of interdependent meanings, each 
of which affected the other. Hegel was absolutely correct in his 
praise of the Parmenides; Plato, he reongnaaee, is the true dis- 


coverer of internal relations.*? | 

52T am closest in my interpretation of the Parmenites to the views of 
F. M. Cornford, whose Plato and Parmenides, London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, | 
Trubner & Co.,°1939, is not the least brilliant jewel in the magnificent tiara . 
of commentaries on Plato’s later work which he has left us. I should like 
at this point to indicate.my indebtedness to his works for many important 
interpretations in this paper. As to the Parmenides itself, all sorts of 
_strange views as to its meaning have flourished. The older ones are con- 
veniently summarized by Paul E. More in “The Parmenides of Plato,” 
Philosophical Review, XXV (1916) pp. 121 ff. Professor More added his own 
strange opinion that the Parmenides was a critique of the foundations of 
metaphysics, a critique which if properly understood wold have prevented 
subsequent metaphysical speculation. Professors Taylor and Burnet find 
the second part of the Parmenides very funny. Thus Taylor writes: “If 
we interpret the Parmenides, as we clearly ought to do, in the light of these 
broad hints, we shall see that it is constructed on the same pattern as the 
paradoxes of Zeno. A series of attempts to show that the Socratic 
‘hypothesis ’’ of forms leads to impossible results is retorted upon by an 
elaborate attempt to show that the Eleatic hypothesis is still in worse case. 
It is not safe even to mention it, for whether you assert it or deny it, 
in either case a careful formal logician can compel you to admit that 
either that all assertions whatsoever are true, or alternatively that they 
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On the negative side the issue is really quite conclusively 
settled by the consideration of the first hypothesis, that “if there 


_are all false. .... The Parmenides is all through an elaborate jeu d’esprit, 
and [it follows] that all interpretations based on taking it for anything 


else (including an earlier one by the present writer) [Mind, New Series, 
V, VI (1896, 1897.) ] are mistaken in principle. . . . Its purpose is to have 


some fun with monists, and very little more.” Op. cit., pp. 350-51. Cf. 
Burnet, p. 263. As Cornford remarks of a similar view recently expressed 


by Professor Frye in Plato (Nebraska, 1938), p. 28, anyone who can be 


amused by the dry-as-dust, ultra-abstract reasoning of the Parmenides 
must have “an enviable sense of humor.” Op. cit., p. 114. Why Plato should — 
go to the trouble of propounding a vigorous analysis of the difficulties in _ 


some of his own doctrines in order to show that there were difficulties in he 


their doctrines also, is a little hard to tell. Among other things, it would 
indicate Plato’s surrender to the Sophistic view that real truth in ontology 
was impossible—an admission contrary to Plato’s entire teaching. Mr. Ryle, 
in a recent article (Mind, New Series, XLVIII (1939), pp. 128-33) offers 
additional reasons for rejecting the Taylor-Burnet view, although pro- 
pounding some amazing conclusions of his own, including the view of the 


-Parmenides as a crude precursor of the Theory of Types (pp. 146-51. Cf. 


pp. 311 ff:). Paul Shorey in What Plato Said, Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1933, vacillates between the Taylor-Burnet amusement (pp. 
290-1) and the recognition that the Parmenides contains some “ forty pages 
of arid dialectic that anticipates and beats Hegel at his own game” (p. 
287). This recognition is vitiated however by an association of the view 
with Spencer’s assertion that “ultimate reality is unknowable.” Loc. cit. 
His final view is that the Parmenides is a logical analysis of the copula 


(pp. 299-300), and that Plato draws just as consciously as the modern 


logicians the “ precise line between logic and metaphysics.” (p. 298) Pro- 


fessor Ritter, although he refers to the second section of the Parmenides . 


as containing a “confused chain of reasoning” (The Essence of Plato’s 
Philosophy, tr. A. Alles, New York: The Dial Press, 1933, p. 161), never- 
theless puts his finger on the nerve of the problem which he writes: “I 
believe that the greatest profit to be derived from this discussion is the 
realisation that the Eleatic conception of Being as undifferentiated and 
unitary, and as unrelated to the many (Non-Being), is involved in con- 
tradictions. .. .” Ibid., p. 164. Professor Cornford’s view, which I am 
largely following, has been criticised by R. Scoon in Mind, New Series, LI 


(1942), pp. 127-28. I do not find the criticism cogent; and in any event. 
Scoon admits that Cornford’s interpretation makes sensé of the dialogue. — 


The meanings of “One” and “Others” shift in the various hypotheses. 
Here again Professor Burnet seems to be off the track in maintaining that 
the “Others” are always other Forms. This interpretation, as Cornford 
points out, makes nonsense of.a good bit of the dialogue. Op. cit., p. 193. 


Ritter is much more suggestive when he writes, “... the Idea may be» 
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is a One, the One will not be many. — This, clearly, is the 


hypothesis of the logical atomist. Let us examine it. If it is a 


bare one, it is not a whole of parts. If it has no parts, it has 
no beginning, end, or middle; if it has no beginning, it has no 
limits, therefore has no extension or shape, ‘is nowhere, neither 
in itself nor in another, is not the same as or different from, 
itself or another, is not in time, in no sense is, and therefore 
cannot even be named or known.** Such are the inescapable 
consequences; the common-sense atomistic doctrine is shown to 


' lead to a manifest absurdity. 


This is the argument ‘in outline. Let us look more carefully 
at some of the steps to make sure that the deductions are valid. 
Bare identity (which the atomist insists is possible) excludes 
parts; for a whole of parts is one in many. Therefore the bare ~ 
one must be indeterminate, for determinacy involves boundaries, 
and boundaries involve parts.** In fact, although Parmenides 
does not yet explicitly indicate this, the supposition has already 
been shown to involve a paranoumenon. For the One must be 
indeterminate, and yet must determinately have the character 
of being indeterminate. Passing over the other difficulties, we 
can come straight to the one which finally settles the matter. — 
If an atom can exist unrelated, it cannot be known. For knowl- 
edge is a relation, and any proposition has at least two terms. 
To say that X is X is just as illegitimate by Megaric standards 


apprehended and described not only through its own characteristics, but 
also from the point of view of other Ideas, i.e., by the similarities and 
differences in their characteristics. The same is true of the individual 
object of sense-perception. It stands in relation to and is in contact with 
other sensible objects which may be viewed from opposite points of view— 
now in this, now in that manner.” Op. cit., p. 165. Stewart’s suggestion 
(Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1908, p. 83) 
that the “ One” stands for the Forms, and the “ Others” for the sensibles, 


is unwarranted and inadmissible. 


89 Parmenides 137C. 
' 84 Parmenides 137C-142A. Cf. Ritter, op. cit., p. 171. 
85 Parmenides 137C-D. 
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as X is Y. For if the second X is not a new term, then there is 
- no proposition. And if it is a new term, then tlere are already 
two terms and a relation.** There can therefore be no externally 
related atoms; for if relations were external, atoms could just 
as well be unrelated as not. But this has been proved to be 
impossible. 
_ The exposition of the absurdities continues in the fourth 
Hypothesis. If the concept of unity is defined as being entirely 
separate from all the others, then the others can have no unity 
_as whole or parts and cannot be a definite plurality of other 
parts *? For a concept other than identity to be self-identical, 
it must necessarily be infected by identity and therefore cannot 
be an atom.** The sixth and eight hypotheses deal with the 
implications of the view for negation ; the consideration of which . 
we shall defer for the moment. ’ | | 

_ Externally related atomic concepts are thus shown to be 
self-contradictory. It is now comparatively a simple matter 
(although a great deal of dialogue is thus devoted) to develop 
the positive doctrine. | 

Let us suppose, says Parmenides, that instead of considering 

a bare One, we consider a One that is. Now as soon as we do 
this, we see that we have two Forms, unity and being. A One 
Entity is therefore a whole of parts, of which the parts are 
unity and being. But each of these parts is again divisible on to 
infinity; so that the very notion of a one entity is seen to 
‘involve plurality: 


Again, take each of these two parts of the One Being—its unity and 
its being: unity can never be lacking to the part “ being,” nor being to 
the part “unity.” Thus each of the two parts, in its turn, will possess 
both unity and being; any part proves to consist of at least two parts, 


and so on for ever by the same reasoning: whatever part we arrive at 
J 


Parmendies 142A. Parmenides.159B-D. ** Parmenides 169D-160A. 
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always possesses these two parts; for a “one” always has being, and a 
“being ” always has unity. Hence any part always proves to be two 
and can never be one. | : 

In this way, then, what is “One Being”. must be unlimited in 
multitude.*® 


We can. go about this deduction in yet another manner: 


We may also proceed in another way, as follows. We are saying that 
the One has being: that is why it is; and it was for that reason that a 
“ One which is ” was seen to be a plurality. Now take just this “ One” 
which we are saying has being and conceive it just by itself alone apart 
from the being which we say it has. Will this “ One” itself be found to 
be merely one or also a plurality? Consider: the “ One” itself and its 
being must be different things since the One is not being, but as One, has 
being. If, then, the One and its being are each different from the other, 
it is not in virtue of being one that the One is different from the being, 
nor is it in virtue of being “ being ” that the being is other than the One: 
they differ from one another in virtue of being different or other. Thus 
(the term) “ different” is not identical with either “one” or “ being.” | 


Now suppose we take a selection of these terms (say), “ being ” and 
“different,” or “being” and “one,” or “one” and “ different”; in 
eich case we are selecting a pair which may be spoken of as “ both.” 
I mean: we can speak of “ being,” and again of “one.” We have thus 
named each member of a pair. And when I say “being and one” or 
“being and different,” or “different and one,” and so on in every pos- 
sible combination, I am in each case speaking of “ both.” And a pair 
that can properly be called “ both ” must be two. And if a pair of things 
are two, each of them must be one. This applies to our terms: since 
each set forms a couple, each term must be one. And if so, then, when 
any one is added to any pair, the sum will be three. And three is odd, 
two even. New if there are two, there must also be twice times, if three, 
three times, since two is twice times one and three is three times one. 
And if there are two and twice times, three and three times, there 
must be twice times two and three time three. And, if there are three 
which occur twice and two which occur three times, there must be twice 
times three and three times two. Thus there will be even multiples of 
even set, odd multiples of odd sets, odd multiples of even sets, and 


3° Parmenides 142D-143A. 
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even multiples of odd sets. That being so, there is no number left, 
which must not necessarily be. | 


Therefore, if a One is, there must also be number.*° 


Thus “ from the simple consideration of ‘ One Entity,’ with its 
two parts and the difference between them, we have derived the 
unlimited plurality of numbers. Each of the three terms is 

‘one entity’ and can thus be treated as a unit; and by adding 
and multiplying these units we can reach any number (plurality 
of units), however great.” ** 

Unity and plurality are reciprocal sensentis each infecting the 
other, each only comprehensible through the other. The meaning 
of One is the negate of its negate, the other of others. The 
- meaning of Others is the negate of its negate, the other of One. 
Allowing ourselves a dangerous metaphor, we may say that unity 
is generated out of plurality and plurality out of unity. What- 
ever is many is also one; whatever is one is also many. The 
apparent paradox is resolved as soon as we understand the nature 
of relations, and the ambiguity involved in the original notion 
of identity. Here again, as in the resolution of all the paradoxes, 
Plato has employed what is here termed the Method of Am- 
biguity. He has shown the ambiguity lying in the notion of 
identity itself, which enabled the Megarics to run wild with their 
sophistical puzzles. * 

4° Parmenides 143A-144A. Mr. Russell, in his Introduction to Mathe- 
matical Philosophy, London: George Allen and Unwin, 1920, p. 138, main- 
tains that “this argument is fallacious, partly because ‘ being’ is not a 
term having any definite meaning, and still more because, if a definite 
meaning were invented for it, it would be found that numbers do not have 
- being—they are, in fact, what are called ‘ logical fictions.’ . . .” It is not 
until the exposition of the other paradoxes (Sections IV and V below) that 
the ground for rejecting Mr. Russell’s objection will become evident. I 
take it, however, that a term has a “ definite meaning ” when another entity 
can be characterised by its converse. I should say that Adolf Hitler neither 
existed, nor was in any sense, one thousand years ago. It therefore appears 
significant to assert that “ One thousand years ago Adolf Hitler had no 


being.” 
41 Cornford, op. cit., p. 141. 
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The application of this method can readily be seen. That it 
can be misapplied all readers of Hegel know only too well. But 


its misapplication does not vitiate its usefulness, as Croce 


recognised in his brilliant analysis of What 1s Inving and What 
ts Dead in Hegel’s System.*? For it enables us to solve all sorts 
of difficulties which>are otherwise baffling. Is an army one? 
Yes! Is it many? Yes! Then it is both one and many? Yes! 
But this is self-contradictory. No! Not because, as Croce 
rightly insists, the principle of identity must be abandoned. On 
the contrary, it must be clarified so as to make discourse mean- 


ingful. It is such clarification which is provided in the‘analysis — 


of Parmenides. For it is shown that the army, inasmuch as it 
is one, is one, but inasmuch as it is many, many hi that this 
is not self-contradictory for relatedness is of the essence of 
Being. We are here a long way off from the easy patronising 
which makes Plato a naive ancient, deceived by Greek grammar, 
and innocent of relations. | 

Plato was not slow to see the tremendous importance of his 
discovery of internal relations, and its deductive fertility in the 
resolution of hitherto vexing and unsolved problems. The first 
of these to. get his attention was the sophistical paradox of. 
negation. What does it mean to say that a given entity, say 
a golden mountain, does not exist? Obviously, the statement is 
not meaningless, because when we say that “the golden moun- 
tain does not exist,” we mean something other than “ The red, 


white and blue mountain does not exist.” But, argued the 


sophists, the statement cannot be true, because if it is meaningful 
to speak of golden mountains, they must exist, otherwise we 
could not speak about them. Therefore the statement is false. 
Therefore, by analogy, any negative statement is false.** 


“? Translated by Douglas Ainslie, London: The Macmillan Co., 1915. 
«8 Huthydemus 285. 
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Readers of Bertrand Russell are quite familiar with the paradox, 
and the theory of descriptions which he has propounded to 
solve it.“* They may not all, however, subscribe to his view, 


recently reiterated, that ‘“ With this definition the puzzle as to 


what is meant when we say ‘ The golden mountain does not 
exist ’ disappears. . . . This clears up two millenia of muddle- 
headedness about ‘ existence,’ beginning with Plato’s T’heaete- 
tus.” *© We shall turn now not to the Theaetetus, where the 
problem is not discussed, but to the Parmenides and the Sophist 
where it is, with the suggestion that perhaps the exposition is 
not as muddleheaded as Mr. Russell avers. 

In Hypotheses VI and VIII in the Parmenides, Plato con- 
siders the consequences for logic of denying being to a “ one,” 
if the “one” is conceived of as theoretically in total splendid 
isolation. The consequences are simply that such a view is unten- 
able, being internally self-contradictory : 


Once more, then, let us go back to our starting-point to see whether 
we shall reach results different from these. Our question is: If a One is 


not, what will follow concerning it? 


The words “is not” mean simply the absence of being from anything ~ 
that we say is not. We do not mean that the thing in a sense is not, 
though in another sense it is. The words mean without any qualification 
that the thing which is not in no sense or manner is, and does not 
possess being in any way. So what is not cannot exist or have being in 
any sense or manner. 


And “coming to be” and “ ceasing to be” mean, as we said, nothing 
else than acquiring being and losing it. But a thing which has nothing 
at all to do with being cannot acquire or lose it. So the One, since it 
“is? in no sense whatever, must not possess being or lose or acquire it 
in any way. Therefore the One which is not, not possessing being in any 
sense, neither ceases to be nor comes to be. * . 


“« Principles of Mathematics, pp. 167-181. 
- 4 History of Western Philosophy, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1945, 
p. 831. 
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Consequently, neither does it change in character in any way; for if 
it suffered such change it would be coming to be or ceasing to be. 


And if it does not change in character, it cannot be in motion. On the 
other hand, we cannot speak of what is nowhere at all as being at rest 
either; for what is at rest must always be in something (some place or 
condition) that is the same. Thus that ens is not must not be said 
ever to be in motion or at rest. | 


Further, nothing that is can belong to it; to have a character that is 


would imply that it had being. Therefore it has not greatness or small- 
ness or equality. Nor it have likeness to, or difference of character 
from, either itself or the Others. 


And if nothing can stand in relation to it, the Others cannot be any- 
thing to it: they cannot be either like it or unlike, the same or different. 


_ Again, we cannot attribute to “what is not” anything that is: we 
eannot say it is “something” or “ this thing ”; or that it is so-and-so 
“of this” or “of another” or “to another’; or that it is at any time, 
past, present or future; or that there is anything “ of it ”’—any knowl- 
edge or opinion, or perception of it—or that it has anything, even a 
name, so as to be the subject of discourse. 


Thus a One which is not cannot have any character whatsoever. - 


I know of no better commentary on this than the following 
discussion (functioning as part of a systematic metaphysics, 
and making no open reference to the Parmenides) of a recent 
author: 


The Substantial Nothing is the “bare fact of the nonexistence of — 


everything whatsoever; a Nothing which does not depend on the presence 
of anything and possesses no specifiable trait. But such a Nothing is 


internally discrepant, for it is the absolutely indeterminate which is © 


determinately what it is. If-the Substantial Nothing is not to be self- 
contradictory, its determinateness must characterize its indeterminate- 


ness and not the Nothing which that indeterminateness itself charac-. 


terizes. But then, since the determinateness of the indeterminate is itself 


“© Parmenides 163B-165A. Hypothesis VIII demonstrates that if there is 
no entity of any sort, then the others will be other than nothing, i.e., 
nothing. 165E-166C. 
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determinate and so on without end instead of a Substantial Nothing, ; 
there would be a multitude of characteristics, which as distinct from the ; 
Substantial Nothing and presupposed by it, would prevent the Sub- 
stantial Nothing from being that which had eliminated everything what- 
soever. The Substantial Nothing, which is supposed to negate every- 
thing that might be, must have no character and yet self-contradictorily 
must have the character of being without characters. It is thus a special 
kind of Logical Nothing. 


“Nothing” in the logical sense, is the self-contradictory, the absurd, 
the union of all possible characters. But as uniting all possible char- 
- acters, the Logical Nothing, instead of entailing the absence of anything, 
_ entails the presence of everything whatsoever. Entities can annihilate 
one another by mutual contradiction only so far as a system of them 
remains, and thus only so far as they are still distinct and separate. 
_ The Logical Nothing is the self-contradictory, the negative of the system 
of everything that might be, a conjunction which can be only so far as 
there is a disjunction of the very elements which compose it. If there 
were a Logical Nothing in this sense, there would also have to be a 
coherent system of which it was the negation, and thus the Logical 
Nothing would be a Relative Nothing, existent only so far as something 
else, made up of its elements as distinct, was and remained. If, however, 
the Logical Nothing be defined, not as the result of the mutual annihila- 
tion of everything, but either as the possible locus or isolate blank 
subject for everything, or as the actual co-presence of all that might be, 
it would be indentified either with the Substantial Nothing, cut of from 
all characters, or would be the whole of all there is, and thus an exhaus- 
tive disjunctive (because non-contradictory) totality. But the Sub- 
stantial Nothing we discovered to be a Logical Nothing in the sense just 
discussed, while an exhaustive disjunctive whole is not only not Nothing 
but that which necessarily is. The Logical Nothing presupposes the 
existence of a plurality, and is thus a relative negate of what is 
multiple.*? | 


- Here again, in negative as in positive statements, the atomic 
logic breaks down, being unable even to explain itself. In 
Hypotheses V and VII, Plato substitutes his own view of 
negation in the context of a system of internal relations. The 


‘7 Paul Weiss, Reality, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938, 
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discussion, in Hypothesis V, beings with the statement of the 
problem. What do we mean when we say that a One (a given 


entity, e.g. a golden mountain) does not exist? It is plain that 


we mean something. For if a man speak of an entity, he “is 
_ speaking, in the first: place, of DiceKine knowable, and in the 
second of something different from other things, no matter 
whether he attributes existence to it or non-existence; even if 
he says it is non-existent we nevertheless vy what is said not 
to exist, and that it is distinguishable from other things.” * 


Since we mean something, and the non-existent is knowable, it 


can also be characterised in many ways, just as an existent 
entity can. | 


If what is not to exist is neither the One nor this and the statement is 
about something else, we ought not so much as to open our lips; but 
_ granted that we are supposing the non-existence of this One and nat of 
something else, it must have the character of being this and many other 
characters as well.*® 


It can also be recognised to be self-identical and different from 
other entities. How is all of this possible? The answer is given 
in the satisfaction of two conditions: 


1. That all relations must be internal in order to make predication 
possible. This has already been satisfactorily demonstrated. 


2. That the “is” which covers existence and being is ambiguous, for 
“ existence ”’ must not exhaust “being.” This is now established in the 
Parmenides, to serve as the explanation for an intuitively known fact. 
Its elaboration and careful development is left until the Sophist. 


The passage in which the assertion is made deserves extensive ~ 


quotation : 


It follows that the One possesses unlikeness with respect to the Others. 
For the Others, being different, will actually be of different character ; 
that is, of other character; that is, unlike. And if they are unlike the 


Parmenides 160C-D.. Parmenides 161A. 
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One, unlikes must be unlike an unlike. Therefore the One also will 
possess unlikeness, with respect to which the Others are unlike it. 


- Moreover, if it has unlikeness to the Others, it ‘must have likeness to 
itself. For if the One has unlikeness to the One, what we are speaking 
of will not be such as the One in character; and our supposition will 
not be about a One, but about something other than a One. But that 
is inadmissible. 


The One, have likeness to itself. 


Further, the One is not equal to the Others. If it were equal, that 
would at once imply that it exists and also is like them in respect of 


_ this equality. But both.implications are impossible, if a One does not — 


exist. And since it is not equal to the Others, the Others must be not | 


equal to it: And things that are not equal are unequal; and unequal 


things are unequal to an unequal. So the One has INeGRANY, ‘with 
reference to which the Others are unequal to it. 


On the other hand, inequality implies greatness and smallness, and 
accordingly these must belong to such a One as we are describing. Now 
greatness and smallness are always kept apart from one another. So 


there is always sométhing between them, and: this can only be equality. 


Accordingly, anything that has een and smallness has also equality 
between the two. 


So a One which does not exist will, it appears, have equality, great- 
ness, and smallness. 


Further, it must in some sense even possess being. For it must be in 
the state we are ascribing to it; otherwise we should not be speaking 
the truth in saying that the One does not exist. If we are speaking the 
truth, evidently the things we are speaking of must be. So, since we do 
claim to be speaking the truth, we must also assert that we are speaking 
of things that are. So it appears that the One 7s non-existent. If it 7s 
not non-existent, if it somehow slips away from being so to not being so, 
it will at once follow that it is existent. Accordingly, if it is not to 
exist, it must have the fact of being non-existent to secure its non- 
existence, just as the existent must have the fact of not being non- 
existent, in order-that it may be possible for it completely to exist. The 


_ only way to secure that the existent shall exist, and that the non-existent 


shall not exist, is this: the existent must have the “ being” implied in 
“being existent”? and the “not-being” implied in “ not-being non- 
existent,” if it isto have complete existence; and the non-existent, if it is 
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it is to have complete existence; and the non-existent, if it is to have 
“not-being existent ” and the “ being” implied in “ being non-existent.” 
Thus, since the existent has not being and the non-existent has being, 
the One also, since it does not exist, must have being in order to be 
non-existent. 


Thus it appears that the One has being, if it ts non-existent, and also, 
Since it is not existent, has not-being.®° 


It is a simple corollary to this principle that a thing may come 
into existence and pass out of existence. This had been denied 
by the Eleatics on the ground that absolute non-being was 
unthinkable. The grgqund of the argument Plato admitted; but 
by distinguishing “being ” from “ existence ” showed it to be 
here inapplicable. 

Hypothesis VII draws, as an —_ from V, the possibility 
of an infinite divisible continuum not made up of atomic 
points.** -This inference, while of tremendous importance for 
the metaphysics of the Philebus and the Timaeus, does not | 
directly concern us here, and so must be passed over. 

The distinction made in accordance with the Method of : 
Ambiguity between “existence” and “ being,” has made pos- 
sible intelligible statements about non-existence. It is of course 
readily to be admitted that the metaphysical status of non-exist- 
ent being has not been settled. But this is outside the domain 
of logic, and not immediately germane to the discussion. What- 
ever place in the hierarchy of reality we assign to meanings, to 
past events, and to present entities, they can be distinguished 
and made materials for discourse. Sufficient unto the problem 
is the solution thereof. How important to discourse the dis- 
tinction is can be understood as soon as we realise how much of 
it actually is about the non-existent. The women at the bridge 
club reviewing the bidding, the sales executive planning a 
promotional campaign, the jealous husband musing over the 
lover he mistakenly thinks his wife to have, are but a few 


6° Parmenides 161A-162B. Parmenides 164B-165E. 
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examples of the universal interest in what has been but is not, 
of what will be and is not, and of -what is thought to be, but is 
not, has not been, nor ever will be. This distinction between 
existence and being, coupled with the discovery of the internality 
of relations, makes possible the solution of another facet of the 
problem of. negation : “How can a thing be said not to.be 
something else?. For to predicate one thing of another is to 
bring them into some determinate relation. But how can non- 
being be a determinate relation? The solution, the materials 
for which have already been supplied by the Parmenides,” 
carefully worked out in the Sophist, to which we must now turn 
oir attention. The exposition begins with an irritated discount- 
‘ing of the atomic logic of identity (an irritation justified by the 
careful consideration accorded it in the Parmenides) : 


And thereby, I fancy, we have provided a magnificent entertainment 
for the young and for some of their elders who have taken to learning 
late in life. Anyone can take a hand in the game and at once object 
that many things cannot be one, nor one thing many; indeed, they 
delight in forbidding us to speak of a man as “ good”; we must only 
speak of a good as good, and of the man as man. [ imagine, Theaetetus, 
you often meet with these enthusiasts, sometimes elderly men who, being 
poorly endowed with intelligence, gape with wonder at these discoveries 
and fancy they have lighted here on the very treasure of complete 
wisdom.*> 


We pass on now the problem of the combination of Forms (that 
is to say of the nature of a system of internally related mean- 
ings), with special reference to the problem of negation. “ Are 
we not,” asks the Eleatic Stranger who is here Plato’s mouth- 
piece, 


52 Cf, Cornford, op. cit., p. 231: “ Other critics who (like myself) have 
written about the Sophist without first making a close study of these 
negative Hypotheses have overlooked the fact that most of the chief dis- 
tinctions between the meanings of ‘is’ and of ‘is not’ are already drawn 
here. With astonishing lucidity, Plato has distinguished existence from the 
being which belongs to any entity that can be thought or spoken of.” 

53 Sophist 251B-C.. 
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to attach Existence to Motion and Rest, nor anything else to anything 
else, but rather to treat them in our discourse as incapable of any 
blending or participation in one another? Or are we to lump them all 
together as capable of association with one another? Or shall we say 
that this is true of some and not of others? °4 


We are to discover the answer by considering three possible 
hypotheses. These are: 


1. That the Forms never combine. 
2. That they always combine. 
3. That some do and some do not. 


1. The hypothesis that they never combine is self-contra- 
dictory on two counts. (a) If two Forms never combined, 
nothing could be said to exist, for Existence is a Form with 
which other Forms combine.**® But as if to anticipate the 


_ Kantian assertion that Existence is not a predicate, Plato offers 


another and conclusive argument, for (b) the very assertion that 
Forms) do not combine requires the combination of Forms for its 
meaning. The very act of distinguishing involves a universe of 
discourse relating the Forms or meanings distinguished.” All 
discourse depends then upon the necessary (that is to say, 
internal) interrelationship of the meanings employed in it. The 
denial of this doctrine cuts its own throat.*” | 

2. The hypothesis that they all are capable of combining with 
one another is quickly dismissed. For if everything were to 
supervene upon everything else, then “ Movement itself would 
come to a complete standstill, and again. Rest itself would be in 
movement.” *® But this violates the law of contradiction upon 


54 Sophist 251D. — 55 Sophist 252A. 5@ Sophist 252B. 

57“ Why, in referring to anything they cannot help using the words 
‘being’ and ‘ apart’ and ‘from the others’ and ‘ by itself’ and any number 
more. They cannot refrain from these expressions or from connecting them 
-in their statements, and so need not hold, as the saying goes, and, like that 
queer fellow Eurycles, they carry about with them wherever they go a 
voice in their own bellies to contradict them.” — 252C. 

58 Sophist 252D. 
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which the whole structure depends. We therefore turn to the 
third, and true hypothesis, that : 

3. Some Forms combine and some do not.*® The discovery 
of this proposition is the necessary propaedentic to Dialectic as 
conceived in the later. dialogues; *° the actual work of Dialectic 
is the specific discovery of the way real Forms do in effect accept 
and repel others. The technical procedure for doing this has 
already been suggested in the earlier dialogues; and is actually 
exhibited in the method of Collection and Division illustrated 
in the Sophist and Statesman.** The crucial problem here is, 
it must not be forgotten, that of negation. The Stranger there- 
fore is to consider how beings may be identical and different ; 
to do which he requires five forms: ‘‘ Being, Sameness, Diffier- 
ence, and two other Forms which must be contradictory.’ The 
two here chosen are Rest and Motion.® | os 

The first three are all pervasive, and cannot therefore be 
identified with other Forms. ‘For Rest excludes Motion, and 
Motion excludes Rest, but Rest and Motion both are, the Same 


59 Sophist 252E. 6° Cf. Sophist 253C-254B. 

61 The term “ illustrated ” is misleading, representing as it does the bias of 
this paper which is the consideration of logic alone. In Plato’s thought 
the bias is exactly reversed. Logic is the indispensable means, but ontology 
is the end. The Sophist is not defined in order to explain how definition 
is possible. The examination of the nature of definition is carried out in 
order that the Sophist may properly be defined. 

*2T use and shall use in quotations from this section the term Being, — 
rather than Existence which Cornford employs. The reason for this is 
evident in the light of the distinction of the Parmenides between Being and 
Existence, where non-Existence is admitted, but not non-Being. In the 
Sophist the meaning of the “is” which universally combines with all other 
forms is simple Being, not Existence. This deviation is in some sense justi- 
fied by Cornford himself. Cf. above. 

*?T am in complete agreement at this point with Professor Cornford’s 
insistence that “ Motion” and “Rest” are merely a convenient pair of 
opposite forms, not “ basic Platonic categories.” For thé detailed demons- 
tration of this point, see his Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935, pp. 274-9. For the contrary view, see Ritter, 
op. cit., p. 234, Burnet, op. cit., p 284, and Stewart, op. cit., p. 86. None 
of these are detailed, and unfortunately all precede Cornford’s analysis. 
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as themselves, and Different from each other. Nor can they be 
identified with one another. For if Being and Sameness were 
identical, then Motion and Rest which both are, would be the 
same. But this is not the case. Similarly if Being and Differ- 
ence were the same, then Motion and Rest would not only be, 
but be different from themselves. But this also is not the case. 
Therefore Being, Sameness, and Difference, are three basic all 
pervasive Forms, which are not mutually equivalent. With 
these distinctions in mind we can now tackle the Eleatic * 

aradoxes of how a thing can both be and not be. To do this the 
etia of Amiguity is again employed. The contradiction must 
‘be shown to be apparent and not real; and this is to be done by 

distinguishing the different:senses of is and is not. : 

Everything is; this is presupposed in all Discourse, and it is ‘ 

.. therefore, as Parmenides argued, ridiculous to conceive of t 
. _ absolute non-being. The Substantial nothing, to recur to Pro- 
-fessor Weiss’s formulation, is self-contradictory. But in order 
to recognise that an entity is, it must be recognised that the 
entity has Being, but is not Being. Thus in attempting to 
understand the very nature of a single Form, we have had to 
employ the categories of Sameness and Difference which are 
reciprocally, and only reciprocally intelligible. The “ other- 
thanness ” of a Form is not an extraneous character slapped onto 
it because of the chance existence of another Form. The other- 
thanness, just as the sameness, characterises a Form as an entity 
_ in a necessarily interrelated system of entities, an entity whose 
very meaning is its determination as other than another. 
Spinoza was not the discoverer of the principle that omis deter- 
minatio est negatio. To be is to be determined, limited, one 
among, and therefore other than, others. The problem of 
negation has therefore been raised by the Eleatics in altogether 
| incorrect way. They have assumed that to be is to be an atomic 
J one. How can an atomic one absolutely not be if it is there to 
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be denied? The conclusion is correct if the assumption is. But 
the assumption is not correct, being, as was pointed out in the 
Parmenides, internally self-condradictory. We must substitute 
therefore a formulation of the paradox in terms of a necessary 
‘system of terms that include and exclude each other. But then 
there is no more paradox. Motion is, but is other than Rest. 
Rest is, but is other than Motion. The cause of all the trouble 
was the ambiguous 7s. The ambiguity once resolved, the problem 
has disappear 
Vv 
We come now to the third and last of the paradoxes which we 
shall discuss—the paradox of error. Here again the problem is © 
_ first formulated in the Huthydemus, and depends in its formula- 
tion implicitly on an atomic logic. Euthydemus claims that 
error is impossible, since error is defined as saying the thing that 
is not. But how can one say the thing that is not? For in 
saying it, it no longer zs not, but rather 1s. If a statement is 
significant, it must be true. The embarrassing consequence, 
which Euthydemus and his fellow-Sophists accept, is that they 
are omniscient. For to say that they are ignorant of anything 
is self-contradictory.® 
There the matter stands until the Theaetetus where Plato 
again propounds the difficulty, still without solving it. This time 
however the absence of a solution is part of a deliberate plan— 
the systematic critique of the foundations of empiricism, which 
_ will serve as a prolegomenon for the positive doctrines of the 
Theory of Ideas, and the solution of its paradoxes in the 
Sophist. The problem of Error in the Theaetetus is therefore 
discussed solely on empirical hypotheses, and is found to be 
insoluble in these terms. _ 
*5T should like to reiterate my warning that the Method of Ambiguity 
is not to be understood as a branch of semantics, an inquiry which Plato 


probably would have considered specious. 
6° Huthydemus 284, 286, 301. 
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The problem is first posed by Socrates after Theaetetus has 
proposed to substitute “ true belief” for “ perception ” as the 
criterion for knowledge.*’ What, asks Socrates, is meant by a 
true judgment? Presumably the opposite of a false judgment. 
But what is.a false judgment? °° Theaetetus replies that a false 
judgment is thinking one thing to be another.® But this, 
Socrates points out, will not do. For it does not explain 
Euthydemus’s paradox. For if we know one thing we know it, 
and if we know another we also know it. How, therefore, can 
be said not to know what we know, or to know what we 
do know?” Theaetetus tries again, accepting Socrates’ sug- 
gestion that false judgment is thinking the thing that is not.” 


_ But this again will not do. For the only alternative to Being, -. 


the Eleatic atomic logic which is presupposed in Theaetetus’s 
empiricism, is Non-Being. But absolute Non-Being is, as has 
been pointed out, unthinkable and self-contradictory. It is there- 
fore meaningless to talk about the thing which is not; for if it 


can be talked about, it is.‘7 Finally, in the myth of the aviary, 


Theaetetus is reduced to the absurdity of talking about the 


apprehension of “ pieces of ignorance.” ** But this is patent | 


nonsense. It is thus impossible to discriminate between true and 

false beliefs, of which we may equally be persuaded.” 
Theaetetus tries again for the last time. Knowledge, he says, 

is true belief with a logos, and explaination.”* A true belief is 


a complex of elements, and the logos is the analysis which 


reduces the complex to these elements—themselves perceivable 


but unknownable.”* Since this is pretty much the contemporary 


99 


“ philosophy of logical analysis,” it is especially interesting to 


Theaetetus 187B. 
68 Theaetetus 187D. 72 Theaetetus 189A-B. 


6° Theaetetus 187E. 738 Theaetetus 199E. 
7 Theaetetus 187A-C. 7 Theaetetus 200D-201C. 
Theaetetus 188D. Theaetetus 201C-D. 


_ % Theaetetus 202A-C. This elaboration is suggested by Socrates, who 
claims to have “dreamed ’ that some people held the “ere. 
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note Socrates’s refutation of it. If, as I should hold, the refuta- 
tion is Yalid, it would indicate that a more widespread study of 
Plato might have considerably altered the direction of much 


contemporary philosophy. 


On such a theory, Soeusniia indicates, the cual whole will 
be either an aggregate or a new individual.” If it is an aggre- 


gate, then to know it is to know its parts which however are by 


definition unknowable.”* If it is a whole, then the so-called parts 
are not parts of it gua whole, and so we are no better off than we 
were. For if the whole is more than its parts, then it does not 
equal its parts. But if by parts we mean that out of which the 
whole is constructed, they must equal the whole.”* We seem to be 
caught in a paradox. Not at all, Socrates would say. The so- 
called parts whose sum is less than the whole, are not the parts 
of the whole individual, which, to use modern language, is an 

“ emergent,” ” but of the aggregate or sum of them.*® To use an 
example of our own, the parts of water qua water are not 
hydrogen or oxygen. They are individual molecules of water. 
The implication of Plato’s doctrine, which has found expression 
in Whitehead among other contemporary process philosophers, 
is that an emergent individual is not to be understood in terms 
of the analytic components prior to their synthesis. It is there- 
fore senseless to speak of explaining a complex individual, which 
is more than its parts, by an analysis of it into those parts. The 


whole, therefore, which is to be analysed, must be equal to the 


sum of its parts. But if the parts are unknown, then clearly the 
sum of them must remain equally unknown. For how can the 
complex be better known than the elements out of which it is 


made? 


Theaetetus 203C. 

78 Theaetetus 203D-E. 

7° Theaetetus 203E-204A. 

80 This argument is the converse of what Socrates actually says: that 
if an entity is analysable into parts, it is not other than its parts, i.e., an 
“emergent.” Theaetetus 204A-205A. 
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But suppose even that the elements are knowable. If we have 
a true notion of the complex aggregate at the beginning, what 
do we mean by saying that we also know the élements? For 
knowledge of the elements is involved in knowledge of the aggre- 
gate. Mr. Russell, and others who think that logic is the manipu- 
lation of tautologies,** that all its propositions are “ analytic,”’ 
confuse the two kinds of “ wholes ” purporting to explain an 
individual by treating it as an aggregate, while still insisting 
that it is an individual. It is thus possible to call the proposition, 
“An army is composed of soldiers,” analytic. Beginning with 
the term in intension, it is analysed extensionally, and the 
analysis is then held to constitute the intension. But this, as 
Plato would have pointed out, is an illegitimate enterprise. 
‘The extension of Army is not its intension, for otherwise the 
proposition would be ‘‘ What is composed of soldiers is composed 
of soldiers.” But then we have learned nothing new, so that the 
“ analysis ” is no analysis.** a 


Cf. Ludwig Wittgenstein. Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, London: 
Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1922, p. 155. 

82“ Socr. Tell me if you approve, my friend, and whether you accept the 
view that the complete enumeration of elements is an account of any given 
thing, whereas description in terms of syllables or of any larger unit still 
leaves it unaccounted for. Then we can look into the matter further. 

THEAET. Well, I do accept that. 

Socr. Do you think, then, that anyone has knowledge of whatever it may 
be, when he thinks that one and the same thing is a part sometimes of one 
thing, sometimes of a different thing; or again when he-believes now one . 
and now another thing to be part of one and the same thing? 

THEAET. Certainly not. | 

Socr. Have you forgotten, then, that when you first began learning to 
read and write, that was what you and your school-fellows did? 

THEAET. Do you mean, when we thought that now one letter and now 
. another was part of the same syllable, and when we put the same letter 
sometimes into the proper syllable, sometimes into another? 

Socr. That is what I mean. 

THEAET. Then I have certainly not forgotten; and I do not think that 
one has reached knowledge so long as one is in that condition. | 

Socr. Well then, if at that stage you are writing “ Theaetetus ” and you 
think you ought to write T and H and E and do so, and again when you 
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_ Empiricism and the atomic logic are thus shown to collapse 
again in the face of the paradox of error. It is now incumbent 
upon Plato to show that his substituted theory of relations will 
explain what the empiricist has failed to explain. This he under- 
takes to do in the Sophist. 

The Eleatic Stranger, having finished the crucial analysis of 
the paradox of negation, upon which the solution of the paradox 
of error depends, turns directly to it, He begins by the warning 
that we are now talking about Forms and the weaving together 
of them, for without this weaving of Forms, discourse would be 
impossible.** The reference to the Theaetetus is oblique, but 
clear. We are now going to be able to talk meaningfully of “ the 
thing which is not,” empirically an unintelligible concept. The 
perplexed Theaetetus sets the problem: 


are trying to write “ Theodorus,” you think you ought to write T and E and 
do so, can we say that you know the first syllable of your two names? 

THEAET. No; we have just agreed that one has not knowledge so long 
as one is in that condition. 

Socr. And there is no reason why a person should not be in the same 
condition with respect to the second, third, and fourth syllables as well? 

THEAET. None whatever. 

Socr. Can we, then, say that whenever in writing “ Theaetetus ” he puts 
down all the letters in order, then he is in possession of the complete 
catalogue of elements together with correct belief? 

THEAET. Obviously. 

Socr. Being still, as we agree, without knowledg@ though his beliefs 
are*correct? 

THEAET. Yes. 

Socr. Although he possesses the “account” in addition to right belief. 
For when he wrote he was in possession of the catalogue of the elements, 
which we agreed was the “ account.” 

THEAET. True 

Socr. So, my friend, there is such a thing as right belief together with 
an account, which is not yet entitled to be‘called knowledge. 

THEAET. I am afraid so. 

Socr. Then, apparently, our idea that we had found the perteethy true 
definition of knowledge was no better than a golden dream.” Theaetetus 
207C-208B. It may be shown that even P=P tautologies are either 
synthetic or meaningless. Cf. Paul Weiss, Reality, pp. 126-140, and “ The 
Metaphysics and Logic of Classes,” Monist, XLII Neca pp. 140 ff. 

83 Sophist 259D-260A. Cf. Cratylus 440. 
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Certainly, sir, what we said at the outset about the Sophist seems true: 
' that he is a hard sort of beast to hunt down. Evidently he possesses a 
whole armoury of problems, and every time that he puts one forward - 
to shield him, we have to fight our way through it before we can get to 
him. So now, hardly have we got the better of his defence that “ what 
is not” cannot exist, when another obstacle is raised in our path: we 
must, it seems, prove that falsity exists both in speech and thought, 
and after that perhaps something else, and so on. It looks as if the end © 
would never be in sight.®* 


The Stranger is unworried and pruceeds to the analysis. Two 
sentences, containing each a “‘ name,” and a “ verb,” the mini- 
mum components of a proposition, are selected.** One, Theae- 
tetus sits, is true; the other, Theaetetus flies, is false.*° Both of 
them are significant, meaningful. Both of them have Theaetetus 
as the subject. Plato explicitly denies that any one else is the 
subject, thus abandoning the explaination of Euthydemus that 
contrary propositions are both true, but asserted of different 
things.*’ How is this possible? If ‘‘flies” is meaningful, it 
must be. How can a word which refers to what is, that is, has a 
meaning, be combined with another word so as to refer to 
nothing? This is the paradox on which Théaétetus had 
foundered. But the solution is at hand, and it is again the 
Method of Ambiguity which is instrumental in achieving it. 
The ambiguity lies in the term “ refer.”” When words are said 
to refer to a situation, as for instance the words “ Thaetetus 
sits” refer to a posture of the real Theaetetus, they really refer 
to two different kinds of entities. On the one hand, a word refers 
to the concrete situation. On the other, it refers to the Form or 
meaning in which a concrete element in the situation partakes. 
A false statement is thus a statement which refers in only one 
way; i.e., it has being in the sense of meaning, but not of - 
existence.** By combining the theory of relations, with the 
Sophist 261A-B. 


85 Of, Cratylus 245A. 87 Huthydemus 285. 
86 Sophist 263A. 88 Sophist. 263B-D. 
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analysis of the two meanings of. “ Being,” Plato has overcome 
the perplexity. In the case of ‘‘ Theaetetus flies,” the statement 
was an error, because the realities in the actual situation indi- 
cated did not partake of the Form referred to. Rephrased in 
- modern terms, Plato’s theory of error may be thus summarised: 
“Tt is not always clearly understood that words may both 
denote and connote. A false proposition incorrectly specifies 
the relationship (participation or non-participation ) between the 
denoted and the connoted.” * 3 

At this point we may well terminate the discussion by sum- 
ming up. Plato’s logic is grounded in the unassertible principle 
of intelligibility whose first specification is the asserted law of 
contradiction. Its subject matter is provided by an ontological 
and epistemological examination which shows the need for non- 
sensuous meanings in discourse. These meanings are. and are 
therefore real in some sense. But this assertion seems to lead to 
at least one major. paradox (the paradox of relations) and two 
closely associated sub-paradoxes (the paradoxes of negation and 
error). To validate the assertion, it is necessary to solve the 
paradoxes. This is achieved by means of the Method of 
Ambiguity, which is a method of philosophical, not semantic 
analysis. Relations are shown to be necessarily internal; and 
negation and error are interpreted in terms of an internally 
related system of meanings. All three solutions are valid as far 
ag they go, but the third is somewhat inadequate. 


Ext Karin. 


Yale University. 


8° Although the analysis of the ambiguity of reference is as valid as far 
as it goes, this is the weakest of Plato’s three solutions, since in a sense it 
_ only pushes the problem a stage further back. How is it that if two reals 
(whether of a same or a different order of reality) can both be understood, 
and yet incorrectly related? This perhaps is particularly embarrassing to 
any theory which holds that a relation is internal to the terms it relates. 
A more satisfactory solution has been proposed by Professor Weiss who 
maintains that both the “ indicated,” and the “ contemplated,” the denoted 
and connoted, are abstractions not reals. For the exposition of the theory, 
see the thei above cited. 
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PLATO’S THEORY OF DIALECTIC. 


IKE MANY another Platonic term, the word dualectic 

sets the investigator’s foot upon a stony path, at the end 

of which there may or may not be—in true Platonic fashion—a 

satisfying answer. It is hoped, however, that at the end of this 

investigation a.certain amount of determination will have been 
added to this highly flexible concept. 

The dialectic of Plato, of course, is not a phenomenon that 
suddenly appeared without previous preparation; nor did its 
course cease with the passing of this great thinker. The term 
dvalectic etymologically implies the participation of two persons 
in a discourse. It is, however, a discourse conducted in the 
question and answer method. Such, then, was the method of 
Socrates, a simple, yet highly effective, mode of procedure in © 
disputing with the quick-witted Greeks of his day. The genesis 
of this method can partly be laid to the temperamental struc- 
ture of Socrates, who was a simple, sincere, unostentatious man; 
and partly to the intellectual milieu in which Socrates moved: 
the atmosphere was heavy with the long, highly rhetorical, but 
woefully illogical and ambiguous, speeches of the Sophists. 
Socrates adopted such a method for he knew that in the maze 
of many words there lurked ambiguity of concept; and for 
Socrates ambiguity of concept meant danger of wrong doing, 
since to him the ethical problem was paramount and intrinsically 
dependent upon the problem of knowledge. 

In the Socratic dialectic, therefore, there was less emphasis 
on the purely critical aspect of this science, and more on its 
functional aspect; that is to say, Socrates took the stand that 
dialectic was to enable us to purify a crude presentation of a 
concept until we arrived at a clear cut understanding of the 
matter under discussion. But knowledge was not the only termi- 
nus sought, for once the concept was grasped it was to be used 
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as a norm of action. Dislestia was an instrument to aid j in the . 
moral education of others as much as to aid in the furtherance 
of the work of philosophy itself.* 

Dialectic, as it passed into the hands of Plato, retained for 
some time as its chief characteristic the work of clarification of 
concepts; and Plato is found time and again declaring that 
dialectic is in no way synonymous with eristic. Eristic was the 
art of the Sophists and rhetoricians, the charlatan educators of 
Plato’s day. ‘To these men not truth, but a facile rhetoric, was 
the goal of education. They would hack and hew with their 
rhetoric in any and every fashion until they had routed their 
opponents entirely.” The entire Euthydemus is a satire on the 
absurdities of these peddlers of facile rhetoric. 

An instance of their procedure may be instructive; Socrates 
had brought the youth Cleinias to the Sophist, Euthydemus, 
for instruction in the ways of virtue, but first the teacher must 
give a display of his wares: 

. Now Euthydemus, if I remember rightly, began nearly as fol- 
lows: O Cleinias, are those who learn the wise or the ignorant? 

The youth, overpowered by the question, blushed, and in his per- 
plexity looked at me for help; and I, knowing that he was disconcerted, ~ 
said: Take courage, Cleinias, and answer like a man whichever you 
think; for my belief is that you will derive the greatest benefits from 


their questions. 

Whichever he answers, said Dionysodorus, icant forward so as to 
catch my ear, his face beaming with laughter, I prophecy that he will 
be refuted, Socrates. 

While he was speaking to me, Cleinias gave his answer: and therefore. 
I had no time to warn him of the predicament in which he was placed, 
and he answered that those who learned were the wise. 


1 See E. Zeller, Plato and The Older Academy. Translated by S. F. Alleyne 
and A. Goodwin (London, Longman, Greene and Co., 1888), pp. 150-153. 

2“... They have at last carried out the pancratistic art to the very 
end, and have mastered the only mode of fighting which had been hitherto 
neglected by them: such is their skill in the war of words that they can 
refute any proposition whether true or false....” Huthydemus 272. — 
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Euthydemus proceeded: There are some whom you would call teachers, 
are there not? 

The boy assented. 

And they are the teachers of those who learn—the grammar-master 
and the lyre-master used to teach you and other boys; and you were the 
learners. 

Yes. | 

And when you were learners you did not as yet know the things 
which you were learning? 

No, he said. 

And were you wise then? 

No, indeed, he said. 

But if you were not wise you were unlearned? 

Certainly. | 

You then, — what you did not know, were unlearned when you 
were learning? 

The youth nodded assent. 

Then the unlearned learn, and not the wise, Cleinias, as you imagine. | 

At these words the followers of Euthydemus, of whom I spoke, like 
a chorus at the bidding of their director, laughed and cheered... .? 


Such was the practice of the eristics amongst whom the 
Sophists loomed large. They wished to use discourse merely as 
a means of parading a sham learning; not truth but only a 
“saving of face” was the aim of the eristics. Against such 
fakirs the dialectic was directed as a sure method of arresting ~ 
the lyrical leaps of Sophists. The dialectic called for definition 
of terms so as to give clear-cut concepts, and under this rigorous 
treatment the tinselled orations of the Sophists crumbled. | 

But let us digress a bit. Plato, too, thought in terms of 
education, but whereas Socrates was primarily interested in the 
purely moral education, Plato, as he developed, took greater 
interest in knowledge for knowledge’s sake. I do not wish to 
infer that he considered education as a perfection destined only 

for the individual good and having no reference to the common 
* Dialogues of Plato’, translated by B. Jowett (New York, Macmillan 


and Co., 1892), Vol. II, Huthydemus 275-276. Unless otherwise indicated, 
 Jowett’s translation will be used throughout. 
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good.* He thought of education in so far as it affected the rulers 
of the state qua rulers; but of this education for the statesmen 
dialectic was to be the crowning science. 

But how is this pertinent to our present discussion? Plato’s 
doctrine shows itself as a constant searching for something 
objective and absolute. It is the natural reaction to the rela- 
tivism and idealism inherent in the Sophist’s eristic. Education 
was to be in Plato’s plan a process of moulding the mind to a 
balanced and true Weltanschauung; but Plato knew that such 
perfection could never be obtained if pupils were subjected to 
the fallacies of men motivated by desire of prestige rather than 
by a love of truth. And a state ruled by men who refused to 
acknowledge the true was bound for ruination. Consequently, 
the relentless method of dialectic must be adopted first as a 
formal logic, to borrow an Aristotelian phase, so that a sound 
method of inquiry might be at hand to prosecute a discussion ; 
and, secondly, as a metaphysic, as a science whereby we would 
come to know the hierarchical structure of reality and thereby 
be able to adjust our standards of values and of actions. 

The first and most. apparent feature of Platonic dialectic is 
the formal logic stage. Here Plato was attempting to rout sham 
philosophers such as Euthydemus who could do no more than 
play with words in a most illogical fashion.° 
In contradistinction to the eristic method the dialectic pro- 
-gregsion ran according to definite principles. These principles 
must measure up to the difficulties offered to us by the material 
world as reflected in the thought realm; and of all these diffi- 
culties the most apparent was the manifestation of multiplicity 
and unity. Consequently, the first duty of dialectic is one of 
classification, of collection of the many under the one, of an 
establishment of genera and species. In this phase of the dialec- 


4 Republic VII, 540. : 
5 For distinction between dialectic and eristic see Republic 5.454; Thae- 
tetus 167; Sophist 253. 
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tic lie the roots of the Aristotelian formal logic. This twofold 
aspect of the dialectic cannot be sufficiently stressed, for unless 
we recognize that it is both a methodology and a science of the 
real, we shall muddle the doctrine of the dialectic hopelessly. 

As a methodology dialettic, as I have said, is concerned with 
classification. Its method of classification consists of a two- 
fold process :.synthesis and analysis. 

To speak more accurately, we should say that dialectic as a 
methodology carries out the operation of classification and that 
within this operation we may distinguish two moments, syn- 
thesis and analysis. As a process of synthesis dialectic seeks to 
form a concept of one genus. The basis and need for this func- 
tion of dialectic is furnished by the manifold of experience _ 
within which we see certain likenesses, but likewise many 
differences, amongst the phenomena at hand. The dialectician, 
then, sets out to determine the What that is common to the 
apparently heterogeneous manifold, and this uniting bond, or 
common denominator, is sought by comparing the particulars 
that experience offers for consideration. In the first place the 
dialectician must take care that he does not become lost in 
enumerating a multiplicity of accidental differences and like- 
nesses, for that would be to lose himself in hopeless error. Con- 
stantly, therefore, he must return to a comparison of the 
particulars. 

Plato in the Philebus gives a fairly thorough treatment of 
this phase of the dialectic. The difficulty, as Plato states, is 
that there are many sciences all of which differ from each other; _ 
and it is the duty of the dialectician to recognize and to con- 
ciliate these differences. Now to clarify the scope and purpose 
of the sciences we must have a clear and definite concept of 
their object by which they are specified and from which they 
draw their individual unity. The first and perhaps greatest 
problem offered in this clarification of the nature of the sciences 


* Philebus 13. 
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is that one science deals with many particulars, that in some way 
the one is many and the many are one. 

Our problem would, indeed, be quite simple if the multiplicity 
were constituted by accidental differences. We are not puzzled 
by the fact that there is “‘ the black coal ” and “‘ the heavy coal,” 
but we are definitely troubled by the fact that the Greek, the 
Roman, and barbarian can each be called a man. In other 
words, the great difficulty arises where abstract entities are 
concerned. For if these entities have an absolute unity and are 
of an abstract nature, their essential characteristics bar the 
possibility of generation and corruption, and demand the reten- 
tion of a permanent individuality. Here, then, is the status of 
our question, and we have apparently arrived by our analysis 
_ at an impasse. But Plato then proceeds to seek aid by putting 
to himself certain questions that may prove provocative of 
enlightening answers : | 

In the first place, (a controversy) as to whether these unities have a 
real existence; and then how each individual unity, being always the 
same, and incapable either of generation or of destruction, but retaining 
a permanent individuality, can be conceived either as dispersed and 
multiplied in the infinity of the world of generation, or as still entire 
_ and yet divided from itself, which latter would seem to be the greatest 
impossibility of all, for how can one and the same thing be at the same 
time in one and in many things? These, Protarchus, are the real diffi- ~ 
culties, and this is the one and many to which they relate; they are the 
source of great perplexity if ill decided, and the right determination of 
them is very helpful.’ 7 


To Plato the solution of the question vai to lie in that 
trait of the reason which identifies the one and the many. This 
point is helpful as far as it goes, but even as yet we have not 
evolved a methodology for dealing with the tangled fact of the 
One and the Many. We are in possession of the facts: there 
is the One and the Many, and these two facets of reality are 
identified by some power of the intellect. | 


Philebue 15. 
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Plato then begins to speak in myth. It seems that when the 
world was young some god cast down to men.a divine gift 
- whereby they knew that all things have sprung from the One 
and the Many, and have in them both the finite and the infinite. 
Plato, indeed, calls this knowledge a divine illumination, but 
this is merely rhetorical finesse and in no way an epistemological 
tenet. This unity and multiplicity are self-evident facts, for as 
_ soon as we have perceived that things exist we are at once faced 
with the problem of the one and the many: there are many 
things which have the common characteristic of existence. 

Next it is Plato’s duty to construct a method which will enable 
one to fathom this most apparent of all mysteries. In a number 
of dialogues he treats the method of procedure, and, in dialec- 
tical fashion, we shall examine some of them to help us clarify 
our idea of dialectic as a methodology. 

In the Philebus * we are told that we must lay down one idea 
of the subject, that is to say that we must assume that one idea 
fits the subject under discussion. This same idea is also in- 
cluded in the Phaedrus® where in speaking of the application 
of dialectic Plato says that definition must be placed first in 
every discussion. But, of course, as we have seen above, this 
common idea or definition can be gained only by comparison 
of particular cases, namely, by comparison of the separate 
members of the manifold with each other. By this comparison 
we shall see that there is a certain unity binding all of them 
together so that they will constitute a single class. | 

To illustrate this procedure Plato gives a hypothetical in- 
stance, the construction of the science of grammar.*® Someone, 
he says, noticed amongst the infinity of the sounds of the voiee. 
a certain number of sounds which he designated as vowels; next 
he noticed some which he called semi-vowels; and, finally, there 
was a third distinct class which he named mutes. Since now 


Philebus 16. ® Phaedrus 264. 1° Philebus 18. 
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our investigator had three classes of sounds ach containing 
many individual sounds, he had ‘to number, the individual s nd 
zzfd to find a name for each of them. Thereupon that 
one could not learn one of these classes without learning all 
of them, for there was between each of the classes a common 
bond, namely, they all dealt with the sounds which men use in 
discourse; and, consequently, they were all assigned to be the 
object of the science of grammar. 

‘This example illustrates quite well the procedure of the dialec- 
tical method: to note what is common amongst the manifold of 
experience, to distinguish first the large classes, then the indi- 
viduals of each class, and finally to group the separate classes 
under a single supreme class by reason of a certain common note 
found in them all. Thus the end of the purely synthetic moment 
of the dialectic is to reach the idea as unconditioned, as the 
archetype of a particular group of reality. But we must re- 
member that even at the termination of the entire movement of 
dialectic as a methodology we shall not reach knowledge of 
reality, for dialectic as a methodology merely aids us to group 
concepts; it has not yet moved on to become a science of the real. 

But once this synthetic moment has been completed we still 
must continue our work, for although the genus—or Idea—has 
_ been reached, the dialectical process calls for us to descend again 
from this unified concept to the multiplicity of the world of 
phenomena. This means that the analytic moment of dialectic 
as a methodology must begin. This analysis—likewise called 
by Plato “ division ”—calls for the utmost care on the part of 
the dialectician, for upon proper division and correct relation 
of species under the genus depends the perfection of our knowl- 
edge. In numerous places ** Plato gives advice on the method 
of division, as, for instance, where he says, 


11 Cf. Statesman 385; Philebus 19; Republic 5.454; Sophist 253; Phae- 
266. | 
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The second principle (of dialectic) is that of division into species -— 
according to the natural formation where the joint is, not breaking any 
part as a bad carver might do... .1? 

But first, what is the purpose of this division? By synthesis 
we have introduced into the manifold of experience, the infinity 
of that which falls within our experience, a certain unity by 
finding an essential bond of union between these scattered par- 
ticulars. But the knowledge that such an activity bestowed upon 
us, although it aided greatly in helping us to advance towards 

a solution of the problem of the One and the Many, did not give 
us a very detailed view of the mystery. Rather we would be 
more correct in saying that this knowledge furnished us a broad 
framework that called for much filling in with illuminating 
detail. By analysis we are going to discover the full import of 
the Idea which is big with yet unborn knowledge. 

Again Plato adopts in this divisional process the same pro- 
cedure as in the collective process; he begins in the most obvious 
fashion. 

I think that we had better not cut off a small portion which is not a 
species, from many larger portions; the part should be a species... . 
You should not chip off too small a piece, my friend; the safer way is 
to cut through the middle; and this is also the more likely way of 
finding classes.1° | 

And in the Philebus we are again told that the concept gained 
by synthesis should be divided into two parts, then each of these 
parts again divided in two, and so on until we have established - 
all the classes between the One and the Many. 

Here then is the matter of the dialectic in the analytic 

“moment: in the moment of analysis the dialectical operation 
must divide the tight unity of the Idea down through all its 
ramifications until it has reached the plane of infinite indi- 
viduality. Plato stresses the necessity of determining all of 
intermediate sciences in this descent. Yet in the Philebus the 


12 Phaedrus 266. 18 Statesman 262. 24 Philibus 17.. 
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need for this knowledge and the method of ascertaining the 
intermediate divisions between the one and the infinite are not 
too clearly set forth. For information on this point we must 
look to the Sophist. — | 

_ In the Sophist Plato discusses what predication is. He says 
that it is not “ no-participation ” nor “ indiscriminate participa- 
tion,” but rather it is participation of some with some. Now as 
we have recourse to the art of music when we wish to know what 
notes will participate with each other, and as we study grammar 
when we wish to find what letters are compatible, so we must 
seek aid from dialectic when the question at issue is that of 
arranging classes under an Idea. This passage from the Sophist, 
therefore, may throw some light on what Plato means by the 
intermediate classes. 

No incompatible classes, of course, can go under the same 
idea. Hence, as the method of the musician judges what notes 
are compatible, the method of the dialectician must be used to 
determine the compatibility of classes. These classes inter- 
mingle with each other by reason of their sharing in the Idea 
which is being analyzed. In this analysis the dialectician sees 
whether the one form is pervading the scattered individuals of 
‘experience, whether it permits of them being grouped into 
classes—species—and whether these species may be subsumed 
-.under one Idea. The touchstone of this analytic process is to 
see 1f the species, which are determinations of the Idea, will 
allow other species to exist under the same Idea, or whether the 
inclusion of the one demands the exclusion of the other. This 
type of division will show us : 

. . . One form pervading a scattered multitude, and many different 
forms contained under one higher form; and again, one form knit 
together into a single whole and pervading many such wholes, and 
many forms, existing only in isolation and separation. This is the 
knowledge of classes which determines where they can have communion 
with one another and where not.15 


*° Sophist 253. For this entire discussion see Sophist 251-254. 
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This division, then, is one which is concerned not with differ- 
ences of greater and less, but, with real differences in kind. 
Consequently, we must exercise great care so as not to miss any 
intermediate stage in our descent. To miss one of these stages 
may result in including under the genus—Idea—a merely collec- © 
tive concept rather than a concept of kind. This error would. 
result in a great imperfection in our knowledge for thus we 
would be attempting to make one concept participate in another 
in which it could have no share. Because of its very nature, 
division, therefore, is the summation of the dialectic as a 
methodology, for at its termination we can descend from the 
universal, but undetermined, genus to the determined individual 
whence our investigation began.® 

The dialectician, therefore, cannot rest from his work with 
the knowledge either of the One or of the Many, but he must 
seize‘upon unity by synthesis and then descend to multiplicity 
by analysis.** Yet if we take dialectic as merely a method and 
neglect it as a metaphysic, we shall fall into the error of the 
eristic, or of the young man who has grasped only the super- 
ficial significance of dialectic. Hence we must enter upon the 
second function of dialectic. | 

Dialectic as a methodology is concerned with synthesis and 
analysis, but this function must be founded upon dialectic as a 
metaphysic if we are to gain the truth. The mere disputer is 
not bound by anything save a mad desire of self-ostentation, — 
while the dialectician is bound in his operation by the nature of 


16 Cf. E. Zeller, Plato and The Older Academy. Translated by S. F. 
Alleyne and A. Goodwin (London, Longman, Green and Co., 1888), pp. — 
206-207. 

i7« | |, Whereas the right way is, if a man‘has first seen the unity of 
things, to go on with the enquiry and not desist until he has found all 
the differences contained in it which form distinct classes; nor again should 
he be able to rest contented with the manifold diversities which are seen 
in a multitude of things until he has comprehended all of them that have 
any affinity within the bounds of one similarity and embraced them within 
the reality of a single kind...” Statesman 285. 
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things. But what does this mean? Those of an eristic turn 
of mind satisfy themselves with mere verbal opposition and 
consistencies,** “‘ they delight in pulling about and tearing with 
words all who approach them, for them there is no such thing as 
an absolute nature, everything is merely a matter of degree, 
truth is relative and pragmatic. Plato in the Thaetetus has 
dealt somewhat with this matter.*® If man were the measure of 
all things truth, teachers, argumentation—all—would be the 
purest stupidity, for man could with impunity run wild in his 
reasoning. Dialectic as a method, as a formal logic, could still 
_be used, but to no purpose.. For why should anyone think that 
his conclusions or definitions should be held rather than those 
of another ? | 

Clearly, then, we must have some other factor introduced to 
assure us that our method will result in truth. And this factor 
is the absolute nature—or Idea—of things. In our investiga- 
tion of this absolute: nature we will still use the dialectic as a 
logic so that we may keep order and proper division in our 
~ knowledge; but the knowledge of these natures will be the object 
of dialectic as a metaphysic, as an investigation of the real, 
which for Plato was the Idea. | 

The upshot of this distaste for the inane position of the 
Sophists was the establishment of the doctrine of Ideas. This | 
was to serve as an objective justification for, and check upon, the 
dialectic as a logic; that is to say, dialectic as a logic would be 
employed only under the guidance of dialectic as a metaphysie. 
This statement is borne out by a passage in the Parmenides: _ 


- And yet, Socrates, said Parmenides, if a man . .. does away with 
_ ideas of things and will not admit that every individual thing has its 
own determinate idea which is always one and the same, he will have 
nothing on which his mind can rest; and so he will utterly destroy the 
power of reasoning, as you have seemed to me to have particularly 


 noted.?° 


18 Theatetue 164. Theatetus 161-162.  *° Parmenides 135. 
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Those who wish may infer that Plato built his entire system 
of metaphysics upon an assumption, but that is not an entirely 
licit inference. He was faced with the facts of the need for, 
and existence of, universal knowledge, and for him an explana- 
tion of these facts could be’found only by the postulation of the 
objective existence of absolute essences. To what extent he 


erred is still a moot question. 


Our problem here is to attempt to build up an ides of what 
Plato meant by dialectic as a metaphysic, and, consequently, we 
must again have recourse to his own texts. We have already 


seen that in this phase of dialectic we must deal with absolute 


natures, and must use the method already set down by Plato as 
the only true method. 

One of the clearest passages in the dialogues dealing with the 
ascent of the mind to the Absolute—and, we might add, the 
purpose of the metaphysic is principally the ascent—is given in 
the Symposium.” Here Plato is speaking of Beauty, arid he 
says that at first we can only see obvious beauty, that which is 
contained in one single body; but soon we see that this beauty 
is related to the beauty exhibited in many other bodies, and, as 
a consequence, our love for beauty is no longer shackled to one 
individual being but spreads to all material beauty. Soon, as 
one grows more versed in the meaning of beauty, he perceives 
that it is found more perfectly in the gifts of intellect and will 
than in mere bodies. And as his concept of beauty progressively 
grows more purified he sees the beauty of of knowledge, 
and finally 


. he will have revealed to him, as he draws to the dint of his 
dealings in love, a wondrous vision, beautiful in its nature; and this, 
Socrates, is the final object of all those previous toils. First of all, 
it is ever-existent and neither comes to be nor perishes, neither waxes 
nor wanes; next, it is not beautiful in part and in part ugly, nor is it 
such at such a time and other at another, nor in one respect beautiful 


21 Symposium 210-212. 
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and in another ugly, nor so affected by position as to seem beautiful to 
some and ugly to others. Nor again will our initiate find the beautiful 
presented to him in the guise of a face or of hands or any other portion 
of the: body, nor as a particular description ‘or piece of knowledge, nor 
as existing somewhere in another substance, such as an animal or the 
earth or sky or any other thing; but existing ever in singularity of 
form independent by itself, while all the multitude of beautiful things 
partake of it in such wise that, though all of them are coming to be 
and perishing, it grows neither greater nor less, and is affected ‘by 
nothing, ...* 


o~ 


The function of dialectic spoken of in the preceding passage, - 
the mounting up from the sensible manifestations of one Idea 
to the Idea itself, is the most obvious, property of the meta- 
physical phase of dialectic. Yet we may object here that we 
could not recognize the beauty in material objects unless we had 
some concept of beauty. But to this Plato weuld reply with his 
doctrine of reminiscence. Again, the question may be put to 
him: “ When at last we have risen to the contemplation of the 
“ Absolute, will it be an object we know, or will it be a concept ? ” 
And, apparently, he will answer that it will be an object as 
manifested in a concept. Consequently, the entire metaphysic 
will be conditioned by the nature of the object it is to investigate. 
And since a metaphysic is determined by the nature of the object 
it considers as supreme reality, Plato’s metaphysic will deal 
with reality as constituted by the concept. 

_ We have, then, a graded scale of being which withdraws more 
and more from the chasm. of nothingness as it approaches to 
the summit of being where dwell the Ideas; and for each of the 
- various stages of this scale there is an art or science concerning 
itself with the investigation of how and to what extent this 
particular stage participates in the Idea under which it lies. 
And even amongst the ideas themselves there is a hierarchy, at 
the top of which stands the Idea of the Good. Consequently, 


210-211, translated by W. R. M. Lamb Heine- 
mann Ltd., 1932), Vol. v. | 
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the metaphysic must show us the proper gradation of being and 
of the arts and sciences corresponding to the various - of 
reality. 

In the Republic ** Plato becomes quite explicit: there he 
boldly establishes an order of intelligible objects. The intelligi- 
bility of objects is conceived of as forming a long line divided 
into two parts. One of these parts constitutes the order of 
visible objects—phenomena—while the other represents the 
order of intelligible objects—those seen only by the mind’s 
eye. The phenomenal order is again divided into pure images 
and things represented by the images. The intelligible order is 
split into one class using the shadow reality of the phenomena 
as points of departure whence to derivé certain hypotheses ; and 
into a second class which does not stop at these hypotheses but 
proceeds on to the first principles governing all being and 
knowledge. 

We need not spend any time over the so-called knowledge 
derived from the visible order. Here there are two types of 
knowledge: conjecture and belief. But such knowledge, accord- 
ing to Plato, does not even deserve the name for it concerns 
itself with a shadow-world, a realm of things which shares in 
being only to the extent necessary to keep it from nonentity. 
Neither the scientist, artist, nor dialectician will trouble himself 
about this phenomenal world. 

But the intelligible order affords us difficulties for here we 
must set up in proper order the various sciences according to 
their relative value. The first division of the intelligible order 
is that in which the things imitated in the visible order serve 
as starting points whence to derive an hypothesis. Again, let us 
begin our study by noting a most obvious difference between the 
sciences concerned with this part of the intelligible order— 
geometry, harmonics, ete.—and the science concerned with the 
second part of the intelligible order—dialectic. | 


28 Republic 6. 509-513. 
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The-mathematician, says Plato, cannot give an exact account 
of his science whereas the dialectician can-do so. To clarify that 
statement the concept of a science must be explained. The 
scientist notes the need of some one principle to unify a body 
of phenomenes. These phenomena consist of—let us say— 
angles. The geometer, therefore,—since this is his province— 
will use many angles to pursue his investigation of the absolute : 
angle; and, consequently, he is now treating the things of the 
_ visible order—the manifold of angles—as mere shadows, and is 
attributing to them in his science no reality except in so far as 
they serve to manifest to a greater or less degree the reality of 
the Absolute. Yet once he has arrived at a concept of the 
absolute angle, the geometer immediately begins the process of 
division, arranging all the intermediate species that exist be- 
tween the absolute angle and the contingent angle.. Yet what 
has he really done? He has only advanced in his inquiry to a 
certain point in the scale of being, namely, to the absolute angle. 
He has, indeed, shown the reasons for all of the intermediate 
steps between the many angles of the world of phenomena and 
the absolute angle, but he has in no way attempted to reason 
about this absolute angle. He has assumed as a working hypo- ~ 
thesis the being and truth of this absolute. He has not pushed 
his inquiry further,back to see the causes of the intelligibility 
of the absolute entity with which his science deals. Hence, he 
has assumed the validity of the major concept so as to have a 
guiding norm when descending through the various species of 
mathematical reality contained under it; and he seeks to draw 
conclusions using these various species of mathematical reality 
as his basis. The objects of geometry are indeed intelligible 
when considered in reference to the Idea under which they are 
-contained, but the validity of geometry as a science has not 
yet been established. 
The habitus of mind that is natural to the scientist is under- 
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standing, an intellectual virtue considered by Plato as inter- 
mediary between opinion and reason; and in gathering their 
knowledge the scientists use both intellect and the senses. Their 
knowledge, therefore, is a mixture of certainty and opinion, and ~ 
the reason for this imperfection is based ultimately upon the 
‘object of their science which participates partly in being and 
partly in phenomenon. As we have said, their virtue of intellect — 
p° is understanding, but in the Platonic critique it lacks the firm 
foundation of the intellectus (to use a later term) or knowledge 
of first principles. It is an expedient knowledge, one resulting; 
\ from adoption of an hypothesis that will enable us to introduce 
order into a multitude in the world.of knowledge. Thus does 
Plato summarize the realm of the sciences: 


This then is the class that I described as intelligible, it is true, but 
with the reservation first that the soul is compelled to employ assump- 
tions in the investigation of it, not proceeding to a first principle 
because of its inability to extricate itself from and-rise above its 
assumptions, and second, that it uses as images or likenesses the very 

‘ objects that are themselves copied and adumbrated by the class below 
them, and that in comparison with these latter are esteemed as clear 
and held in honor.** 


-The second division of the intelligible order is that wherein 
the searcher does not stop at hypotheses, as does the scientist, 
but proceeds on to the first principles of being and knowledge. 
What this statement actually implies, however, is difficult to 
ascertain. In the first place let us consider one of Plato’s texts: 


. . . By the other section of the intelligible I mean that which the ~ 
reason itself lays hold of by the power of dialectic, treating its assump- 
tions not as absolute beginnings but literally as hypotheses, under- 
pinnings, footings, and springboards so to speak, to enable it to rise 

to that which requires no assumption and is the starting-point of all, 
and after attaining to that, again taking hold of the first dependencies 
© from it, so to proceed downward to the conclusion, making no use 


24 Republic 6.511, translated by P. Shorey (London, W. Heinemann Ltd., 
1935), Vol. II. 
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whatever of any obj ect of sense but only of pure ideas moving on 
through ideas to ideas and ending with ideas.?5 


Here we note that the most obvious difference between dia- 
lectic and science is that dialectic utterly spurns the use of any 
_ sensible objects in its investigation, and in place of the things 
_ used by science in its attempt to find the Absolute, dialectic uses 
the very hypotheses or assumptions of science as points of de- 
parture whereby to mount up to the first principles. This means 
that the dialectician will not stop at the Idea of angle, but will 
continue on to the first principle whence all mathematical and 
geometrical sciences flow, to that.which gives them their being 
and truth. The dialectician will not stop at the beauty studied | 
by the poet, but will proceed to absolute Beauty. And so in 
every instance his search for knowledge will lead him up to the 
first principle of that branch of knowledge. ‘This type of knowl- 
edge is perfect knowledge for it is knowledge of the cause—and 
to Plato the Idea was not-only essence, but also cause of lesser 

The dialectician, therefore, always deals with Ideas, and just 
as the lesser sciences attempt to establish a harmonious structure 
of all reality falling under the rule of the Idea which they study 
as their proper object, arranging everything according to its 
participation in the Idea, so the science of dialectic also mounts 
up to a single Idea which is supreme amongst all others—the 
Idea of the Good, the source of all being an intelligibility. 

~With this knowledge, therefore, to guide him, the dialectician 
can descend again in orderly fashion through the many hypo- 
thetical concepts of the arts and sciences. And as he descends 
he will see how‘the object of each science participates in the 
ruling Idea of the Good, and according to this knowledge he will 
arrange the hierarchy of the sciences so that at length he will 
have a complete and harmonious structure made of the whole 
field of knowledge and of the sciences which study each separate 


25 Republic 6. 511. 
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field. This ability of universality of view is, according to Plato, 
the acid test of the dialectician.*® It is the dialectician who 
must introduce into all things the unity. proper to a hierarchi- 
cally constructed world; and unless he does this, nothing but 
utter chaos and centrifugal activity will result as the men of 
science proceed on their way. 

The habitus of mind proper to the dialectician is intellection 
or reason. But in the Platonic epistemology this virtue em- 
braces both the knowledge of first principles and that virtue of 
the intellect known as wisdom, a power of mind whereby we not 
only know the first principles but know them in relation to 
conclusions. This: fact gives a peculiar cast to the Platonic 
theory of knowledge, for according to it one does not have a 
knowledge of the first principles of being—and, consequently, of 
knowledge—until he has contacted absolute being. It is because 
of this fact that the scientist cannot have true knowledge since 
he does not know the first principles, and therefore, cannot see 
how they are manifested in the conclusions in his particular 
discipline; and, according to Plato, no knowledge can be prop- 
erly called knowledge unless it knows its relation to the first 
principles. | 

Thus, then, do we conclude our picture of the dialectician. 
He is first a master of dialectic as a logic, as a methodology 
whereby from the manifold of experience a concept is drawn by 
a synthetic process and is then analyzed until all the species 
existing’ between the genus and the manifold are established. 
The dialectician is likewise skilled in the metaphysical function 


26 After this period,” I said, “those who are given preference from the — 
twenty-year class will receive greater honors than the others, and they will 
be required to gather the studies which they disconnectedly pursued as 
_ children in their former education into a comprehensive survey of their 
affinities with one another and with the nature of things.... And it is 
also” said I, “the chief test of the dialectical nature and its opposite. 
For he who can view things in their connexion is a dialectician; he who 
cannot, is not.” Republic 7.537, translated by P. Shorey (London, W. 
Heinemann Ltd., 1935), Vol. II. 
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of dialectic wherein he proceeds according to the method given 
by dialectic as a methodology. But in this function of the 
dialectic the dialectician is not satisfied with mere classification, — 
for here he wishes to know the reason for the position of each 
being in the scale of reality; in short, here he investigates 
essences. And by this investigation he rises to a knowledge of 
the Good which he uses as a touchstone in establishing the 
place of each intelligible object in the hierarchy of being, and 
thereby also determines the validity of each science and art. 
And thus, at the completion of his work the dialectician can 
stand on the very summit of reality and contemplate the world 
of being and truth sloping downward in perfect harmony even 
to where its outlines grow dim and blurred as the mists of 
-nonentity encroach more and more upon it.”° 


W. A. 


University College, 
Unwersity of Chicago. 


27 “ You will not be able, dear Glaucon, to follow me further though on my 
part there will be no lack of good will. And, if I could, I would show you, 
no longer an image and symbol of my meaning, but the very truth, as it 
appears to me—though whether rightly or not I may not properly affirm. 
But that something like this is what we have to see, I must affirm... . 
And may we not also declare that nothing less than the power of dialectic 
could reveal this, and that only to one experienced in the studies we have 
described, and that the thing is in no other way possible? ... This, at 
any rate, no one will maintain in dispute against us: that there is any 
other way of inquiry that attempts systematically and in all cases to de- 
termine what each thing really is. But all the other arts have for their 
object the opinions and desires of men or are wholly concerned with genera- 
tion and composition or with the servance and tendance of the things that 
grow and are put together, while the remnant which we said did in some 
sort. lay hold on reality—geometry and the studies that accompany it— 
are, as we see, dreaming about being, but the clear waking vision of it is 
impossible for them as long as they leave the assumptions which they em- 
ploy undisturbed and cannot give any account of them. For where the 
starting-point is something that the reasoner does not know, and the con- 
clusion and all that intervenes is a tissue of things not really known, what 
possibility is there that assent in such cases can ever be converted into true 
knowledge or science?” Republic 7. 533. 


| NOTES 
FROM THE SECRETARY’S DESK 


Our Toronto hosts did themselves proud for our Twenty- 
First Annual Meeting at Hotel Royal York, on December 27 
and 28, 1946. His Eminence, the host institutions, their 
faculties and study bodies, the University of Toronto, and our 
Hotel Royal York entered into a happy conspiracy to make us 
feel the genuinity of their welcome for our coming of age party. 
We were twenty-one on January 6, 1947. In such surroundings 
the excellent papers took on new appreciation in the alert atten-— 
tion given to them. We may quote with approval from a report 
of the convention requested by Culture, a Toronto periodical, by 
Dr. Gerald Phelan: ‘ In the opinion of those who had for years 
been attending the meetings of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, the meeting at Toronto in 1946 was one of 
the most successful the Association ever held. Personally I can- 
not recall having attended any meeting of the Association, and I 
have been at many, in which the general scholarly tone of the 
various communications was so marked and the general level of 
discussion from the floor so universally high.” To all our 
Toronto hosts, officers, and members of the Association, we 
express heartfelt thanks. Despite the delay of considerably more 
than a month in getting all of the papers read at the meeting 
from the contributors, we hope to have the twenty-first volume 
of the Proceedings in the mails by the end of April. We believe 
that it will be a notable addition to our considerable library of 
American contributions to Neo-Scholastic philosophy. 3 

Like all institutions that gather age upon themselves, we 
have need of certain inner reform. We could improve the tech- 
nique of our sectional meetings by adhering to our original plan 
of procedure. Despite the fact that he was informed, one of the 
panel members in one section kept insisting that he did not know 
his role at the sectional meeting. The respective committees in 
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charge draw up the programs for the section assigned to them. 
_ They also act as members of the panel for the respective meeting. 
It is the duty of the panel members to. open discussion on the 
papers or talks of the leaders appointed by the committee, that 
_ is, to question the speakers, to raise issues without necessarily 
settling them, to be a stimulus for the discussion from the floor . 
which follows. The chairman of the committee should inform 
those who are assigned to read papers or give the opening talks 
that no paper should be longer than thirty minutes as a maxi- 
mum. This is a rule for all papers read at the convention. The 
meeting is not intended to be merely a reading of a series of 
papers for which all the rest of the members in attendance are 
simply an audience. Both the general and the sectional sessions 
are devised for the widest possible participation in the discus- 
sion by all the attending members. The chairman should also 
note that by rule of the Executive Council no member should be 
listed for papers for two successive annual meetings of the 
Association unless such a member is called upon in a last minute 
‘emergency to take the place of a member who has withdrawn. 
This rule is intended to keep our meetings from becoming 
dominated by any small number of members. Such an undesir- 
able contingency has been fatal to the life of many organiza- 
_ tions and there is no reason to suppose that it would not have 
the same deleterious effect upon our Association. We should 
like to avoid it. 

_ Appointed readers of papers at the sectional meetings should 
have their papers in the hands of the respective chairman one 
month before the meeting, that is, approximately December 1, 
for circulation amongst the committee members who act as the 
panel. This is necessary if the panel members are to perform 
their role effectively. The Secretary suggests that it should be 
part'of the oath of the office of the President of the Association 
and the chairmen of the various sections to see that all readers 
of papers adhere within reasonable limits to the conditions under 
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which the invitation to speak has been extended. In communica- 
tion with speakers for the sectional meetings, it is the duty of 
the chairmen to see that the prospective speaker is made clearly 
aware of the conditions upon which the invitation is extended. 

We are in receipt of Bulletin One, dated February, 1947, of 
the Medieval Institute of the University of Notre Dame which 
was formally established last fall as a center for research in 
the history of Christian culture. This is the announcement of 
the latest of the list of American institutions under Catholic 
auspices for graduate work in philosophy and allied fields. Two 
years ago we noted the golden anniversary of the Catholic — 
University of America School of Philosophy, the first Catholic 
center for gradu ate work in philosophy. During these fifty-two 
years more than half a dozen such centers have been established 
in our midst. We welcome the latest arrival and we hope in 
this column, within the next several issues, to give a brief sum- 
mary of each of the American centers for advanced study in our 

field. We begin here with the latest. arrival, that at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

The project of establishing a Mediaeval Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame was first conceived by the Rev. Philip — 
S. Moore, C. S. C., in 1983 when plans were drawn up for the 
proposed Institute. Under his direction special courses in medi- 
aeval studies were already being offered in the graduate school 
and a program of publication of needed medieval texts was 
undertaken. These have been published as Publications in 
Mediaeval Studies, and now number eight volumes, with others. 
in preparation. In the spring of 1946, the Institute was 
established within the University as a distinct, autonomous 
academic unit, separate and independent of all academic depart- 
ments of the University, administered by the Director of the 
Mediaeval Institute in conjunction with the Administration of 
the University. Rev. Dr. Gerald B. Phelan, formerly of the 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies of Toronto, joined the staff as 
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_ first Director in September of 1946. At present the Institute 
offers instruction leading to advanced degrees in philosophy, 
history, and English with the following officers of instruction. 


- Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, Ph.D., F.R.S.C., Professor of Philosophy 
Rev. Paul E. Beichner, C.S.C., Ph.D., Middle English and Chaucer 
William H. Bennett, Ph.D., Middle English and Gothic 
Anton H. Chroust, Ph.D., History of Philosophy © 
James A. Corbett, Arch. Pal., Mediaeval History 
Rev. Gorge N. Garvin, C.S.C., Ph.D., Medieval Latin 
Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., Ph.D., Philosophic Bibliography 
Yves R. Simon, Ph.D., Philosophy 


The announced aims of the Institute are listed as follows: 


The purpose of the Institute is to promote study and research in 
the civilization of the Middle Ages in order (1) to acquire exact informa- 
tion about, and accurate knowledge of Mediaeval life, thought, and 
history by utilizing every method and device known to modern scholar- 
ship; (2) to achieve a thorough understanding and appreciation of the 
deeply Christian spirit of the culture of the Middle Ages; (3) to inter- 
pret that tradition of Christian culture to the world of modern scholar- 
ship; (4) to rethink and reinterpret problems of contemporary thought 
and life in the light of the guiding principles and historically verified 
achievements of the traditional culture and to establish by these methods 
a firm and solid foundation in scientific scholarship and history for the 
Christian restoration of society; (5) to train and form young scholars 
_ to carry on in the future the work of their predecessors making fresh 
discoveries which will complement and, it is hoped, even surpass earlier 
achievements, and so enhance the prestige of-Christian tradition and 
culture in the modern world; (6) ‘to bring to light, edit, and print, un- 
published material illustrative of the tradition of Christian culture and 
learning in the Middle Ages; to produce and publish scholarly investiga- 
tions and critical analyses and scientific, historical studies of all avail- 
_ able sources; to trace the influence of the Christian outlook upon 
current thought and movements of civilization; and in general to 
dedicate its labors to whatever may further and promote scholarly 
knowledge and understanding of that long history of Christian thought 
and culture. 


— Charles A. Hart 


All courses of study offered by the Institute are graduate 
courses. Applicants must have a bachelor’s degree and have done 
adequate undergraduate work in English, Latin, French or 
German, history and philosophy. We are particularly interested 
‘in the requirement of fundamental theology for an advanced 
degree in philosophy. It seems to us that it is impossible to 
recover the full spirit of mediaeval philosophy without a general 
understanding of Catholic theology, in view of the tremendous 
influence theology had upon the philosophic speculation of the 
Middle Ages. Where the candidate is not one who has taken a. 
full course in theology he should have opportunity to follow such 
a course, especially provided to supply this definite need. . 

To the Mediaeval Institute, its faculty and its student body, 
we wish to extend our very best wishes for a most successful 
future. With the help of the heads of departments of graduate 
philosophy in other institutions, we should like to give a brief 
history of such centers of philosophical research, containing a_ 
resume of the work and the titles of any recent graduate publica- 
tions or, graduate studies in manuscript form which may be 
available through inter-library loan. In this regard we may 
mention a few of the recent doctoral dissertations which have 
been published at Catholic University School of Philosophy, the 
total list of which approximates one hundred volumes. Recent 
titles include: The Thomistic Philosophy of the Angels, by 
James D. Collins (in press); The Formal Distinction of Duns 
Scotus, by Maurice J. Grejewski; The Philosophy of Social __ 
_ Change, by Brother Stanislaus E. Duzy; The Intelligibility of 
the Universe, by Sister M. Cosmas Hughes; The Social Thought 
of. St. Bonaventure, by Matthew De Benedictis; The Nature and 
Unity of Metaphysics, by George Buckley; A Critique of the 
Philosophy of Being of Alfred N. Whitehead, by Leo Foley; 


The Transcendentals and their Function in the Metaphysics of 
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_ Duns Scotus, by Alan B. Wolters; Metaphysics as a Principle 
of Order in the University Curriculum, by Alfred F. Horrigan, 
_ (in press). All volumes are available at the University Press. 
A reprint of Father McWilliams’ Physics and Philosophy, 
published by our Association will soon be ready. Unfilled orders 
on hand will be immediately filled upon appearance of the 
reprint. Dr. Anton Pegis of Toronto speaks with enthusiasm 
of a manuscript Dr. Beatrice Zedlar, Marquette University, 
proposes to present for Association publication as a Philosophi- 
cal Studtes monograph. We had always envisioned a situation of 
manuscripts and no money, whereas the actual reality has been 
money and no manuscripts. We should like to propose an 
annual American Catholic Philosophical Association Prize for 
the best research published under any auspices in the field of 
Scholastic philosophy as an encouragement to research, and ~ 
incidentally as a means of bringing the Association to the atten- . 
tion of the public. peo 

A request by several members was received by the Executive 
Council of our Association that in view of the difficulty of 
Christmas season travel, the frequently bad weather of the 
period, and the difficulty of arranging dates which will not 
too closely impinge upon Christmas day itself as it moves 
majestically through the days of the week, the Council con- 
sider a change of the time of holding the Annual Meeting 
of the Association. It was proposed that the Tuesday and 
Wednesday after Easter would be more propitious. The Secre- 
tary was directed to sound out the membership. A card directed 
_ to him at the Catholic University of America in Washington 17, 
D. C., for or against the proposed change, or proposing a date 
_ entirely apart from both Christmas week and Easter week, will 
be appreciated and duly presented to the Council. 
The following reports have been received on prospective 
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regional conference meetings of the Association. The New 
England Regional Conference will hold its Spring meeting at 
the Hotel Copley Plaza, May 17, 1947. The subject will be 
“Man and the Peace.” The morning session will consider 
“Science and Man in Relation to Peace,” by Dr. Rudolf 
Allers of the Catholic University of America and ‘‘ Man and 
Metaphysics in Relation to Peace,” by Dr. Charles A. Hart. The 
afternoon session will have both speakers join with Professor — 
Edgar Brightman of Boston University and Professor Ralph 
Demos of Harvard University in a panel discussion on the 
practical consequences of the traditional and false views of the 
nature of man in the making of a lasting peace. Dr. Francis F. 
Coffey of Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, L. L., 
N. Y., has succeeded Dr. Elizabeth Salmon as chairman of the © 
New York Regional Conference for this academic year, the first 
meeting of which ‘was held in November-on the subject “ The 
Relationship of the Intellect and Will.” Four more sessions have 
been planned for the year. The Pacific Coast Regional Confer. 
ence is holding monthly conferences on Monday evenings on the 
general subject: ‘“‘ The Virtues as Means to Human Perfection.” 
The meetings follow dinner at a selected hotel. Persons inter- 
ested in attending should communicate with regional secretary, 
Robert K. Hunter, 2970 Jackson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
The remaining meetings for this season are on April 21st, sub- 
ject: “ Justice as a Virtue,” by Rev. George V. Kennard, S. J., 
and May 19th, subject: “The Theological Virtues,” by Pro- 
fessor Kurt P. Reinhardt. With the excellent addition of the 
fifty new members in the vicinity of Toronto during and since 
our recent national meeting there we hope for a very strong 
Toronto Regional Conference in the near future. 

From time to time this office receives inquiries concerning 
openings in the field for qualified teachers of philosophy. In 
keeping with the custom of several organizations similar to our 
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own the secretary would be glad to have his office a clearing house 
for bringing such inquirers into touch with Catholic college, 
university, and seminary officials who may be seeking the 
services of philosophy professors, if the parties concerned would 
inform this office of their needs. | | 
Cuartes A. Hart, 

Association Secretary. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Limits of Jurisprudence Defined, Being Part Two of An Intro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. ‘By JEREMY 
BENTHAM. With an Introduction by Charles Warren Everett. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 358. 


This latest contribution to the vogue for Jeremy Bentham and his 
positivistic theories on law is a well-edited publication. Since 1928, 
when the editor’s interest in Bentham was disclosed in the bibliography 
contributed to the English translation of Halévy’s Rise of Philosophic 
Radicalism, Dr. Everett has added considerably to the knowledge that 
Bentham gave us about himself, through several publications based on 
the voluminous Bentham papers preserved in London. Shortly after 
the bibliography, there appeared an hitherto unpublished part of the 
Fragment on Government, critical of Blackstone, under the title of 
A Comment on the Commentaries. This was followed in 1931 by a 
biographical study entitled, The Education of Jeremy Bentham. Now 
we have this supplement to the classical Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, written in 1782, which provides a concise 
summary of Bentham’s theory of jurisprudence, with special attention 
being paid to the differences between penal and civil law and procedure. 

If, to these publications of Dr. Everett are added other studies which 
have appeared in the twentieth century, beginning with “Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s excellent volumes on The English Utilitarians, issued in 1900; 
and including C. K. Ogden’s volumes on The Theory of Legislation, 
in 1931, and on The Theory of Fictions, in 1932; Elmer L. Kayser’s 
doctoral dissertation on Bentham at Columbia University, in 1932; and 
the present reviewer’s master’s dissertation at The Catholic University 
of America, in 1932 also (the centennial year of Bentham’s death), and 
entitled Bentham’s Concept of Sanction,—later published as chapter 5 
of the doctoral dissertation, Lawlessness, Law, and Sanction, issued in 
1937,—some indication of the attraction Bentham holds for modern 
thinkers may be seen. Indeed, a recent radio program on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, sponsored by the University of Chicago on June 
16, 1946, devoted to a discussion of the book under review, suggests 
that the appeal Bentham has for contemporary writers on jurisprudence 
is shared in wide circles. 
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The reason for the current vogue may lie as much in Bentham’s 
- obvious sincerity in his efforts to reform error according to his lights 
as it does in the simplicity,—the naiveté, one might well say,—of his 
solutions to and suggested remedies for, complex philosophical problems 
which have challenged men throughout the history of thought. Further- 
more, Bentham’s formula for measuring pleasures against pains with 
a view to securing the greatest good of the greatest number, has an 
undoubted attraction for a democratic age in which the insatiable search 
for pleasure has tended to obscure the more lasting happiness which 
comes with self-discipline and culture. The assurance with which Bentham 
asserts his opinions is also appealing to an era which has learned how 
- to explode the material foundations upon which it stands and knows 
not where else to turn for the security for which it yearns. Reading 
Bentham’s confident sentences, one is often reminded of Holmes’ saying 
that we have been cock-sure of many things that are not so. In acknowl- 
edging the subtle charm of Bentham’s obviously well-intentioned efforts 
in providing a needed reform in jurisprudence, it is nevertheless neces- 
sary to question frequently whether he is the teacher we have been 
seeking or whether we must look for another, for if, in fact, the per- 
suasiveness of his solutions convinces through its deceiving simplicity, 
he may in effect be a false prophet whose half-truths can destroy 
instead of preserve the democracy to which he was devoted. ° 
In the book under review, as throughout his works, not the content 
but the form of a law, especially its force or its sanction, is considered 
all-important, and the ability to enforce laws is the mark of a sovereign 
power. Hobbes had introduced the idea of the all-powerful sovereign 
state as Leviathan into English political literature somewhat earlier, 
and Locke had added to the classical notion of punishment a psycho- 
logieal interest in pleasure and pain which has come down to us as 
sensism. Not until Bentham wrote, however, had jurisprudence in Eng- 
land been confronted with a serious proposal to incorporate such philo- 
sophically inadequate and therefore fallacious notions into the body of 
the law. The fact that Austin and more recent writers have been greatly 
influenced by Bentham in this respect is not necessarily convincing 
evidence that all previous metaphysical foundations in the Common 
Law system had been wrong. 
is is not the place to examine Bentham’s philosophical premises in 
detail, especially since that has already been done in this reviewer’s 
study on Bentham’s Concept of Sanction, referred to above. It is possi- 
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ble here only to suggest that sophistries are to be found in Bentham’s 
theories, which must be kept in mind in any appraisal of his contribu- 
tions to the study of jurisprudence. Especially in acknowledging his 
leadership in the modern trend toward legislation in regulating social 
action, a competent critique of Bentham’s philosophical foundations 
is a pre-requisite. 

Jeremy Bentham’s eminence in jurisprudence was won by voluminous 
writings made throughout a long life devoted to the welfare of mankind. 
In adding to our knowledge and understanding of that life through 
scholarly editions and studies of his work, like the present one, Dr. 
Everett, as well as the Columbia University Press, has done a compe- 
tent job. The book would have greater merit, however, if the intro- 
duction had given us some hint of Bentham’s inadequacies from the 
philosophical standpoint and thereby tempered a bit the enthusiastic 
and unqualified praise which is bestowed on Bentham in offering him 
as @ genius corresponding to our contemporary need. | 


THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D.C. 


Annual Survey of American Law. 1942, 1943, 1944. New York: New 
York University School of Law, 1945- Vols. 1-3. $7.50 each. 


The success of the three-volume series entitled, Law: a Century of 
Progress, published in 1937 by the New York University School of 
Law; the value of the University of London’s series known as An - 
Annual Survey of English Law; the Harvard Law Review’s fifty-year 
survey articles in all the important legal subjects; and the need for 
refresher courses for the benefit of returning veterans, have all com- 
bined to suggest the desirability of this new series. Marked by read- 
ability, attractive format, and obvious competence on the part of the 
contributors, these volumes provide an exceedingly useful means of 
grasping current legal trends in America. 

From the standpoint of legal philosophy, Part V in each volume is 
devoted to jurisprudence, with supplementary subchapters on sub) ects 
closely allied, such as the history of law and legal education. In the 
volume for 1942 and 1943, Dr. Frederick J. DeSloovére was responsi- 
ble for these articles. The deep regret felt by all who knew his generous 
scholarship and unfailing efforts to further sound thinking, which was 
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occasioned by his untimely death in 1945, must now be shared by an 
even wider circle who will read these chapters in the years to come. 
His natural intellectual integrity, trained to a high degree of skill 
through mastery of all that Harvard Law School had to offer, was 
supplemented by contact with the best in Catholic thought experienced 
during the years he was a member of the Catholic University Law 


School Faculty and at Georgetown Law School. At New York Uni- | 


versity, where he became Assistant Dean of the Law School, his insist- 
ence on sound thinking found wide scope and must inevitably have 
considerable influence on the legal profession in America through the 
students he trained. His written contributions have not been numerous, 
but their competence has been widely recognized. Supplemented by 
these posthumous chapters, his high place in the teaching of American 
law is proven to be an honorable one, honestly earned and worthy of 
emulation. The members of the Saint Thomas More Society of America 
and of the Round Table on the Philosophy of Law of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, who had the benefit of his counsel, 
will look upon these writings as enduring expressions of the high 
standards for which he stood. 

In substance, D. DeSloovére indicates ‘the predominance of pragma- 
tism in our modern American law, as expressed by the majority of the 
writers discussed, whether they approach their problems from the stand- 


| point of positivism, or idealism, or so-called legal realism. Because so 


much legal writing in the twentieth century belongs to the pragmatic 
school, the largest proportion of the survey each year is devoted to that 
method. To have changed the proportion by devoting greater space to 
any other philosophic system would have falsified the picture of law as 
it is currently being taught in this country. But Dr. DeSloovére was 
sufficiently aware of the inadequacies of the pragmatic solutions by 
themselves in meeting all needs to justify the inclusion of solutions 
proposed from other foundations, and so, unlike many other writers on 
modern jurisprudence, he does not neglect to note the beginnings of a 
neo-scholastic approach, deriving to some extent from the creativity of 
contemporary work in the canon law field. Could his appraisals have 
been continued, a reliable record of the developments being made from 
the natural law standpoint along with all others could have been de- 
pended upon. Without him, less assurance can be felt in this regard. 

For the 1944 volume, the article on jurisprudence has been done by 
E. N. Cahn, a writer previously known for an article in the Yale Law 
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Journal for February, 1946, advocating a new approach to legal prob- 
lems which recognizes some desirable features in the natural law school 
but undertakes to modify the foundations by basing them on the solli- 
darity of human nature, in a manner not unlike Lauterpacht’s recent 
studies. Dr. Cahn’s enthusiasm for the new jurisprudence which he be- 
lieves is about to unfold is stimulating and contagious. It is to be hoped 
that his marshalling of the sources in the future will be as extensive 
and thorough as the models which were fashioned by his predecessor. _ 
Because of the state of flux in which legal education finds itself, 
a reexamination of foundations is as characteristic of law schools as it 
is of American higher education in general. It would be well if edu- 
eators espousing a generally adequate philosophy of education would | 
turn their attention to the specialized requirements of the legal field 
and give it the benefit of their carefully thought out recommendations. 
It is hardly fair to expect law teachers and students to bridge the gap — 
between law, pedagogy, and educational philosophy, which experts in 
educational philosophy are themselves unable or unwilling to undertake. 
If competent educators, administrators, and experts in educational phi- 
losophy should at any time feel inclined to become interested in the 


crying needs of legal teaching and to familiarize themselves with its’ . 


technical problems, the articles on that subject in these volumes by 
Dean Arthur T. Vanderbilt, of considerable influence because of his 
eminence in the American Bar Association, should not be overlooked. 


MiriAM THERESA ROONEY. 


Columbus Unwersity School of Law, 
Washington, D. @. 


Traditio. Ed. Sv. Kurrwer and A. Srrirrmarrer. Vol. IV, 1946. Pp. 
466. 


Of the ten articles contained in this volume (besides five short notes 
and some book reviews) only two are of interest to the student of 
philosophy. The others deal with questions of Canon Law, linguistics, 
liturgy, Judicial Litigation among the Greeks.—Ph. Merlan, of Scripps 
- College, Cal., has contributed a scholarly and highly interesting analysis 
- of “ Aristotle’s Unmoved Movers” in which the relevant passages are 
carefully analyzed, interpreted and related to one another. It has been 
always a puzzling question how to hring about a consistent idea of 
Aristotle’s thought since he seemed on one hand to advocate a mono- 
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theistic “ theology” and on the other speaks of “47 or 55 prime 
movers.” This apparent contradiction has led W. Jaeger to consider 
c. 8. of Met. XII. as a later interpolation. The author, however, wants 
to show—and his demonstration is very convincing—that neither the 
e.8. nor the preceding chapters are concerned with the question of 
monotheism or polytheism; Aristotle’s sole aim is to prove that there 
is only one sphere of “ unmoved entity” (the word which Merlan uses 
to translate ousia, which “may mean both ‘thing’ and ‘kind of 
thing’ ”’); but Aristotle is not concerned with the question whether this 
sphere comprises one or several unmoved entities. The problem of the 
unmoved movers is closely related, in Aristotle’s mind, to the theory of 
the ideal numbers in Plato and his successors. The attribution of a 
monotheistic view to Aristotle rests, to a large extent, on his quotation 
of a Homeric line at the end of his discussion. Dr. Merlan gives an 
excellent summary of the whole argument which is chiefly a criticism of 
the views of Plato and Speusippus. On the whole “when Aristotle 
composed Met. XII. he was much interested in demonstrating the actual 
existence of a divine entity, but much less interested in proving this 
entity to be numerically and individually one.” “ Aristotle’s unmoved 
movers are gods certainly not resembling men; but still they are many.” 
- The author’s reasoning is closely knit and well documented; there 
remains, however, one possible objection, taken from the closing lines 
of book XII. Why the Homeric quotation and the preceding remark 
that “the world must not be governed badly”? The passage from 
Homer refers to the dispute whether there ought to be one leader of 
the Hellenic host or several, and the rule of many, the zoAvxorpavin, is 
rejected as bad. Aristotle uses the quotation in precisely the same 
sense. Hence, it would seem that he considered, at least, a hierarchy of 
“unmoved movers,” and thus would come closer to a monotheistic con- 
ception than the discussion by Dr. Merlan permits him to do. 

The other study, by Ph. Bohner, is on The Realistic Conceptualism of 
William Occam, comprising an introduction and the edition of Occams 
commentary on Perithermenetas c. I. Contrary to current opinion, the 
~ author holds that Occam was far from any sort of idealism; this view 
being unknown at Occam’s time, one cannot expect him to reject it 
expressly. But he bases his reasoning on two principles which implicitly 
exclude all idealism. (1) The content of our concepts is the conception 
or grasping of reality; (2) The content of our thought is in the relation 
of similitude with reality. It is made clear that Occam arrived, after 
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some vacillation, at a theory which the author calls the intellectio-theory : 
universals have an esse subjectivwm as real accidents of the mind, 
namely the intellection or cognition itself. Making use of the unedited 
Qq super libros physicorum, the author traces the development of Oc- 
cam’s ideas on this point and throws light on the meaning of the text 
he edits. His article will surely have great influence on our interpre- 
tation of the position the venerabilis inceptor holds in the history of 
philosophy. The text is carefully edited. One misprint seems to have 
slipped in; 1. 12 of ¢. I., A. should read obviously earum instead of 
eorum. 
ALLERS. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ancient Christian Writers. St. Augustine, The First Catechetical Instruc- 
tion. Trans. by Joseph P. Christopher. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 171. 

Carles, Jules. Unité et Vie. Paris: a en et ses Fils, 1946. Pp. 234. 

DeBenedictis, Matthew M. The Social Thought of Saint Bonaventure. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1946. 
Pp. xv + 276. 

Del Campo, R. Martinez. Théologia Naturalis. Mexico: “Buena Prensa,” 
1946. Pp. xxviii + 435. 

Giacon, Carlo. La Seconda Scolastica. Milano: Fratelli Bocca, 1946. Pp. 
326. 

Iglesias, E. De Deo in Operatione Naturae vel Voluntatis Operante. 
Mexico: ‘“ Buena Prensa,” 1946. Pp. 405. 

Lewis, C. S. The Abolition of Man. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. 
Pp. 61. 

Mander, A. E. Logic for the Millions. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1947. Pp. xi + 246. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. The Great Beyond. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1947. Pp. 226. 

Marechal, Joseph. Le Point de Départ de la Métaphysique. Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1947. Pp. 487. 

Romanell, P. Croce vs. Gentile. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 72. 

Schneiders, Nicholas. With Jesus Suffermg. St. Louis: B. Herder Co., 

_ 1947. Pp. xiv + 554. 

Thils, Gustave. Théologie des Réalites Terrestres. Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1946. Pp. 198. 

Whitehead, Alfred North. Essays im Science and Philosophy. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. vi + 348. 

Wolter, Allan. The Transcendentals and Therr Function in the Metaphysics 
of Duns Scotus. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1946. Pp. xvi + 204. 

Woodlock, Thomas F. Thinking It Over. New York: Declan X. McMullen 
Co., 1947. Pp. xiv + 292. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Angelicum. Vol. XXITI, Fasc. 3-4, 1946. 

| Anglican Theological Review. Vol. XXIX, No. 1, January, 1947. 
Antonianum. Annus XXII, Fasc. 1-2, 1947. 

A Ordem. Ano XXVI, NS. 5-6, 1946. 
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Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum. Vol. XVI, 1946. 

Dwus Thomas. 24. Band. 3. Heft. September, 1946; 4. Heft. Dezember, 1946; 
25. Band. 1. Heft. Marz, 1947. 

Gregorianum. Vol. XXVII, 4, 1946. 

La Scuola Cattolica. Anno LXXIV, Fasc. 1, 1946. 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique. Num. 1, Janvier, 1947; Num. 2, Fevrier, 1947. 


Philosophic Abstracts. Number 21-22, Vol. VI, Fall, 1946. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research. Vol. VII, No. 3, March, 1947. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch. 56. Band. 1946; 57 Band. 1. Heft. 1947. 


Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale. Tome XIII, Octobre, 1946. 


Revue de Vv Université d’Ottawa. Vol. 17, No. 1, 1947. 

Revue d Histoire de la Philosophie. Fasc. 44, Octobre-Décembre, 1946. 
Revue Philosophique de Louvain. Tome 44, III¢ Série, Novembre, 1946. 
Revue Thomiste. XLVI, No. 3 et 4, 1946. | 

Speoulum. Vol. XXII, No. 1, January, 1947. | 

The Harvard Theological Review. Vol. XL, No. 1, 1947. 

The Jurist. Vol. VII, No. 1, January, 1947. 

The Modern Schoolman. Vol. XXIV, No. 3, March, 1947. 

The Personalist. Vol. 28, No. 1; Vol. 28, No. 2, 1947. 

The Philosophical Review. Vol. LVI, No. 1, January, 1947. 

The Thomist. Vol. X, No. 1, January, 1947. 

Theoria. Vol. XII, 1946. 
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We are in need of one number of The New Scholasticism, 
Vol. XIV, number 3 (July, 1940) to complete our file. If 


you have an extra copy please address it to the Editor. 
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